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A Word to Our Readers 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


With the October number THE GRAIL completes 
the first six months of its struggle for existence. 
We feel that even during this brief period it has 
gained for itself many friends. h 

From the beginning it has been our intention 
to publish at a popular price a popular paper, 
one that would ap to the people. But all 
beginnings are hard. We are, however, still far 
from the goal we had set for ourselves, yet, from 
the very favorable comment we have heard from 
time to time, we feel that we are at least on the 


way. ; : 
Those who have had no experience in the mat- 
ter cannot realize what an up-hill task it is to 


work up a circulation for a new paper. In our 
efforts we feel that we have left no stone un- 
turned, yet the results have been far from gratify- 
ing. It was our earnest desire to sell our paper 
at one dollar the year, to make it cheap in price 
only, but valuable in contents. If results had 
justified our attempt, and subscriptions had 
rolled in, as we vainly hoped they would, we might 
continue at the price first decided upon. 

To hire men to make a thorough and systematic 
canvass, requires capital. We have placed our 
circulation in the hands of competent solici- 
tors. To meet this added expense, as well as 
that of the constantly advancing prices in materi- 
al and labor, we are compelled to raise the price of 
our paper. 

Therefore, beginning with the December num- 
ber, the price of THE GRAIL will be two dollars 
the year instead one dollar as heretofore. But 
note that all our present subscribers and all those 
who subscribe before December 1, 1919, may have 
THE GRAIL at one dollar the year for as long a 
period as they may wish to subscribe for it. 
Get your friends interested in our offer. Though 
we sincerely regret that circumstances force us 
to increase the price of the subscription, yet we 
hope that many will take advantage of the offer 
while it lasts. Please read our special offer with 
premiums on the last page of this issue. 


THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 


October is the month of the Most Holy Rosary. 
The Rosary is a sublime and beautiful prayer, a 
heavenly prayer, a prayer most suitable for honor- 
ing the Queen of Heaven. Its excellence consists 
chiefly in the heaven-inspired prayers of which 
it is composed. The Our Father was taught us 
by Christ Himself; the words of. the Hail Mary 
were spoken by the Archangel Gabriel when he 
came to announce to Mary that Divine Providence 
had chosen her to become the mother of the God 
Man; the Holy Mary is an urgent petition to 
Mary to assist us in the hour of need, the time 
of trial and temptation, but especially at the 
supreme moment when the soul is about to appear’ 
at the dread tribunal of God, before its Judge 
and Maker; the Glory be to the Father is a 
prayer of praise in honor of the Holy Trinity. 
We usually begin the Rosary with the recitation 
of the Apostles Creed, in which we express our 
belief in the Church as well as in all that she 
teaches. Whilst reciting all these beautiful and 
efficacious prayers, we should meditate on some 
mystery of Our Lord or of His Blessed Mother. 
What a disgrace and dishonor it would be to rush 
through these holy prayers saa | and thought- 
lessly, for, by so doing, we should neither honor 

nor Mary, but we should draw down upon 
our guilty heads, instead of the blessing of Heav- 
en, the wrath of an angered God.—Praiseworthy 
and commendable is the custom of reciting the 
Rosary in the family circle before retiring at 
night.—Devotion to Mary, if persevered in, is a 
sign of predestination. 


GREGORIAN CHANT IN THE PARISH 


It is a real pleasure to hear the solemn strains 
of the Gregorian chant in the humble parish 
church as well as in the stately cathedral. But, 
you may object, it is preposterous for the ordi- 
nary parish to attempt G rian. Be that as it 
may, we can point out a small parish (Troy, Ind.) 
not very far distaht—and there are several oth- 
ers like it in our neighborhood—that has for 
years, under the guidance of a secular priest, 
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kept up the Gregorian chant and that with re- 
markable fidelity. The chant is well rendered 
even in the summer months with the school Sisters 
absent. Not only the Kyrie, etc., is sung, but 
also the “Ordinary” of the Mass: the Gradual, 
Offertory, etc. The priest at the altar can recite 
the prayers and attend to the ceremonies of the 
Mass calmly and devoutly without being com- 
pelled, during the Canon—the most solemn part 
of the Holy Sacrifice, either to pause or trace the 
sacred words with his finger, as he may have 
to do in some parishes, while organist and choir, 
either forgetful or ignorant of their solemn office 
or both, are performing grand opera.—We were 
likewise edified to hear the antiphons at the 
psalms in Vespers; not even the proper anti- 
phon at the Magnificat was omitted.—We are ful- 
ly convinced that the Gregorian chant is not an 
impossibility where the choir works in harmony 
with the pastor. Where there is a will there is 
generally a way. 


CURE FOR BOLSHEVISM 


Mr. C. A. Windle, able editor of Brann’s Icon- 
oclast, recently delivered a remarkable lecture on 
Bolshevism (which is applied socialism) before 
an audience of 22,000 at Denver. Four hundred 
of his audience were open Bolshevists. “As a 
cure for Bolshevism,” we quote from the Denver 
Catholic Register, “he urged the adoption of the 
Catholic Bishops’ program, with a minimum wage, 
a permanent federal employment bureau, the ab- 
olition of child labor, the limitation as far as 
possible of the use of women in the industries, 
equal pay for women with men in labor, insur- 
ance for old age and disability, abolition of pri- 
vate monopoly, and with the workers having 
more to say in handling the industries. This 
shows, said Mr. Windle, that the Catholic Church 
is fully alive to present conditions and is a bet- 
ter friend of the proletariat than Lenine and 
Trotsky.” 


THE SPIRITISTIC BUG 


There is a great variety of bugs, and not all 
are beetles either. We frequently hear of the so- 
called tubercular bug, the typhoid bug, and now 
the wnpopular influenza bug, besides a host of 
others, known and unknown, to the medical fra- 
ternity. Then there are the bugs that destroy 
field and garden—a pest of the farmer. More- 
over, there is an infinite variety of others, both 
harmful and harmless. But the bug that gets 
us all is the “humbug.” Not even the “spirit 
world” is spared this particular species which 
thrives and swarms there. However, the most 
common kind of bug in “spirit land” is—the 
“lady bug”—the medium. Not long ago it was 
our good fortune to come in contact with a gentle- 
man, a recent convert to the Faith, who is thor- 
oughly conversant with mediums, spiritists, 
seances, hypnotists, and the methods employed 
by fakirs in general to hoodwink the dear people. 
This gentleman has traveled the world over wher- 
ever the English language is spoken and has, by 
observation, acquired a wide knowledge of spirit- 
ism. For a time he belonged to the information 
bureau of one of the leading mediums of the 
United States; hence he can speak from ex- 
perience. He tells us that the “wonderful” knowl- 
edge that these “lady bugs”—the mediums—pos- 
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sess, portray, and manifest, in a weird and quasi- 
supernatural manner to their mystified subjects, 
is obtained in a simple way from the unsuspecting 
dupes themselves, not, however, as a rule, at the 
time of the seances, the time of the spirit writing, 
rapping, and other manifestations presumably 
from the departed. In many instances the in- 
formation, supposedly from the spirits, is gather- 
ed ahead of time by clever advance agents, who, 
under pretence of selling books, soliciting sub- 
scriptions, giving away prizes, and the like, take 
their customers into their confidence, get their 
family history, find out the names of the deceased, 
the cause of death, and the like, besides secur- 
ing other serviceable information, all of which 
is carefully tabulated and forwarded to head- 
quarters. Five or six months later, perhaps, 
Madame———, the most famous, the only true 
and genuine medium in the world, comes to town, 
which, by the way, has been previously “worked” 
by her advance agents, rents a house, and—the 
harvest begins. As the medium needs money to 
pay the rent, to buy food and clothing, and the 
spirits, not being of a material nature, can have 
none at their disposal, she must, perforce, ask 
her customers so much per sitting. The prices 
vary according as the kinds of information de- 
sired differ. It will depend on the size of her 
pocket-book and the extent of her willingness to 
be separated from the almighty dollar whether or 
not the victim can be fleeced out of a goodly sum. 
—Having, then, established herself commodiously, 
the medium goes about her work in a business- 
like way. Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Brown, 
and other ladies (the men are not invited because 
they are too busy anyway) receive personal in- 
vitations to call on the renowned medium, who, 
by the way, has for each a message from Mary, 
or Joseph, or father, or from some other member 
of the family, now in “spirit land.” The medium 
who of course receives directly from the departed 
spirits themselves every bit of her wonderful 
knowledge about things that are hidden from or- 
dinary mortals, has, however, taken the wise pre- 
caution, just to be on the safe side you know, 
to place a “spotter” in some convenient nook or 
corner lest, perhaps, she be deceived in the per- 
son of her caller.—Slate writing by the spirits, 
correct reading of messages written by the vic- 
tim (but in the presence of the medium, though 
she does not see the wording) and concealed on 
her person, spirit speaking in the “trumpet 
seances,” besides the proverbial “thousand and 
one” other manifestations “from spirit land,” are 
downright fraud, trickery, deception, and all at 
so much per. Ninety per cent of all spiritism is 
pure humbuggery. Each medium has her own 
peculiar way of obtaining the information neces- 
sary to make her work a success—the admiration 
and talk of the town, besides a fat bank account 
for herself. Whether or not the medium be in 
any way connected with the evil spirit, she is, 
without doubt, helping him, the spirit of dark- 
ness, our on his nefarious work of ruining souls. 
Her simulated communication with the “shades” 
of the ee, the responses given to queries, 
besides all the other deceptive phenomena, which 
are manifested for a price, all tend to make a 


religious-minded man waver and doubt even the 
truths of Christianity. The devil will at least 
make use of the medium, whether she be awaré 
of it or not, to draw unwary Catholics away from 
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their priceless trasure, the Faith, as he did in the 
ease of the unfortunate apostate, Conan Doyle, 
who, by his writings, now has England all astir 
and is leading the masses to spiritism. Catholics 
should avoid spiritism and the medium as they 
would the evil spirit himself. In spiritism there 
is real danger to the Faith, therefore the Church 
has wisely placed it under the ban. As you can- 
not hold your hand in the fire without ——e 
a burn, nor touch pitch without being defiled, 
avoid spiritism lest you be contaminated by its 
allurements. Danger lurks in it and he that 
loves the danger shall perish therein. 


ENGLISH PROPAGANDA 


Viscount Northcliffe has, according to report, 
spent in the United States on British propaganda 
no less a sum than $150,000,000 and that mainly 
in controlling newspapers. Is it any wonder that 
the English were so successful in taking captive 
the minds of gullible Americans? that England 
could work the atrocity stuff to a finish? that 
she could handle us just as she pleased without 
our even daring to whimper? that she could with 
impunity seize our mails even before we entered 
the deplorable world-war that has placed an un- 
told number on Easy Street and made 7,000 mil- 
lionaires and plunged the whole world into the 
depths of misery? that she could take our boys a- 
cross the Atlantic in boats not fit for passenger 
traffic.—serve them the poorest of fare, and for 
such service now brazenly demand from our good 
old Uncle Sam, whose very pockets are bulging out 
to the bursting point with hard-earned coin,— 
the price of first class passage on a modern “float- 
ing palace’? And when at least some of our boys 
did arrive in “merrie” Engiand on their way to 
the west front to keep that same “merrie” Eng- 
land from falling on her knees before a powerful 
enemy and help “save the world for democracy,” 
they were taunted with “Yuh came when the war 
was over, didn’t yuh?” A thousand and one other 
grievances we have, but then our thoughts might 
not look complimentary in print and had better 
remain in the thinking. 


GERMAN FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Protestant missionary societies are gazing with 
eagle eye on the foreign missions which the hap- 
less German Catholic missionaries are compelled 
by cruel fate to abandon; they await only the 
opportunity for pouncing upon their helpless prey. 
Is not the Church of Christ Catholic, universal, 
one and the same in all nations? save the 
innocent from the teeth of ravening wolves and 
the unfledged bird from the clutches of vultures! 
Arise, O God, and let thy enemies be scattered! 


CANNED RELIGION 


Because of a shortage of preachers, 3,000 pul- 
pits are reported vacant, the Presbyterians in 
conference at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, are said 
to have endorsed recommendations that phono- 
graph records of approved sermons by ordained 
ministers be used in vacant pulpits. This is a 
splendid scheme for bringing the church to’ the 
home and bedside. If the sermon is good and 
entertaining, it may be listened to with pleasure; 
otherwise the “congregation” can silence the 
Preacher, turn over on the other ear and enjoy 
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a comfortable snooze. “Canned” religion may 
appeal to some; yet tastes vary. 


THE CATHOLIC PRESS 


Benziger Brothers have just issued a list of 
313 Catholic newspapers and magazines published 
today in the United States. Five of these publi- 
cations are dailies in a +“) > language—to our 
discredit we have none in English; three are 
issued three times a week; five, twice a week; 
136 are weeklies. The balance appear semimonth- 
ly, monthly, bimonthly, quarterly, and a few even 
less frequently. This list does not contain parish 
publications and year-books, nor does it include 
University and College papers which number 72. 


THE GRAND PARDON 


In a few short weeks the month of the Poor 
Souls will be here again. November is ushered 
in with the joyful feast of all our brethren in 
glory, All Saints Day. On the following day we 
are forcibly reminded of those of our depa 
brethren who have not yet attained to the ever- 
lasting happiness of Heaven. These Poor Souls, 
many of them abandoned by friends and relatives, 
to whom they were bound by the closest of ties 
on earth, now languish in unspeakable torment, 
sighing for the day of their release when they 
shall be admitted to the joys that God has pre- 
pared for them. In the words of holy Job they 
complain, “My kinsmen have forsaken me, and 
they that knew me, have forgotten me.” It is 
within our power to assist them, to bring them 
relief. Think of all the good works we can per- 
form for them. Besides this, the Church has 
placed within our reach almost innumerable in- 
dulgences, by means of which we can comfort and 
console them and even deliver them from the 
cleansing fires of Purgatory, where they are be- 
ing purged from all punishment due to sin com- 
mitted during lifetime. 

At noon on All Saints Day the Church opens 
the storehouse of her riches, the treasury of her 
immense wealth, which with lavish hand she pours 
out, like the waters of a mighty river, upon all 
who desire to receive therefrom. Reference is 
here made to the so-called toties quoties (as often 
as) plenary indulgence, the plenary indulgence 
that can be gained as often as the conditions are 
fulfilled, namely, a visit to the Church (from 
noon on All Saints Day till midnight of All Souls 
Day), and prayer for the intentions of the Holy 
Father. Those who try to gain these great in- 
dulgences must, of course, be in the state of grace, 
but the Communion received on All Saints Da 
and the Confession made eight days previous wi 
suffice. Remember that these indulgences can now 
be gained by all the faithful, though they were 
first granted in favor of such as wear the Jubilee 
Medal of St. Benedict. 

In their anguish and misery, these r souls 
are, with wretched Job, appealing to us from their 
place of agony, “Have pity on me, have pity on 
me, at least you my friends, because the hand of 
the Lord hath touched me.” This heart-rending 
cry would move the very stones to tears, if that 
were possible. May the month of the Poor Souls 

rove rich in indulgences and other good works 
or the souls that are in the depths of absolute 
poverty. 
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October 


The rare, sweet roses glowing 
In yestre’en’s hallowed light, 
Are dead. The frost-breath blowing 
Has killed them in the night. 


Athwart the dripping thicket 
The sunlight glances wan; 
The robin’s fled his picket, 
The humming-bird has gone. 


A maiden thoughtful, sober, 

Were love and care for nought, 
And must you, in October, 

Lose all the May had brought? 


October is a garden 
Abloom with roses, too; 
A Mother-Maid ’s its warden, 
It grows beyond the blue; 


But love—pure prayer and longing 
From hearts where’er they be, 
Are deathless blooms now thronging 


This fadeless Rosary. 


JNO. M. COONEY. 


International Law 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 


NTERNATIONAL Law binds nations in their 
| relationships to one another. It is made up 

of contracts, agreements, and covenants. States 
are regarded in much the same way as are in- 
dividuals in society; the laws are similar to 
those which govern individuals. No nation may 
say to another, “You must do thus and so ac- 
cording to my will.” A dwarf as a human being, 
must be respected as much as a giant; so a small 
nation has the right to as much consideration 
as a great empire. 


Natural Law is the basis of International Law. 
Natural Law, made by the Creator, operates on 
all things in nature from the tiniest drop of 
water to the largest planet. All creatures of the 
air and sea, including man, conform to the natural 
law. Nothing can escape it. Man is governed 
by it from infancy to old age. Every creature 
has an impulse, a desire for self-preservation. 
Animals, as well as man, have a natural impulse 
to defend and protect themselves and what is 
theirs. A bird will defend its nest and little 
ones even at sacrifice of its life. No potentate, 
no nation, no law of man can combat the law of 
nature. It is immutable and unchangeable. King 


Canute of England was told by rebellions sub- 
jects that he would be obeyed if he would make 
the tide turn back. 


The law of the land is the law of nations in so 
far as it can prevail. Individuals can not live in 
society where there is no government or law. Man 


has natural love of his offspring; in primitive life 
he goes out into the forest to seek food to store a- 
way for the winter. Another man discovered that 
he has these stored up provisions,a habitation, etc., 
becomes envious,attacks his neighbor at night, kills 
him and takes possession of his home and family. 
As the family increases in number, members de- 
fend each other. Family feels justified in resist- 
ing all attacks upon its members. Feuds in moun- 
tain regions of Tennessee and Virginia are fights 
of family vs. family in which punishments are 
meted out to antagonists. Government is for the 
purpose of defending the individual in his life, 
property, and rights. Individuals are now ready 
to defend the government with their lives. We 
choose those who shall officiate in organized gov- 
ernment. 

Our state government is created in the same 
way as local government. There are three de- 
partments, the legislative, judicial, and executive. 
The police department is organized for the pres- 
ervation of order in the local government, and 
the militia in the state. The Federal government 
also consists of the legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive departments. It has an army and navy for 
the defense of the nation, the confederation of 
states. (Separate states would not have sufficient 
power of resistance in case of attacks or invasion 
by foreign nations.) The federal government has 
power to send and receive ambassadors, to coin 
money, to regulate commerce, etc., as well as to 
defend in war. 
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The law of morality and justice should pre- 
vail in the land. If a criminal escapes from one 
state to another he should be returned. If a 
person of good will goes from one state to another 
he should be kindly received. In case of flood, 
earthquake, or other disaster one state helps an- 
other. We frequently extend help to other coun- 
tries, as to Belgium and France in their recent 
and present distress. 

A state (country) is likely to be attacked un- 
justly. Patriotism is man’s impulse to defend it. 
International law recognized by a family of na- 
tions and applied to the world at large, is a 
system of rules and principle founded on treaty, 
custom, precedent, and consensus of opinion as 
to justice and moral obligation which civilized 
nations recognize as binding upon them in their 
mutual dealings and relations. 

Public international law is a body of rules 
which control the body of independent states in 
their relation to one another. Private interna- 
tional law is that branch of municipal laws which 
determines in the courts of what state or what 
nation a particular suit should be brought, and by 
what law of what nation it should be settled. 
“Conflict of laws” is the common name. 

International law contemplates the harmonious 
relation of states in the family of nations, all 
having equal rights and being on amicable terms 
with one another, as families of a village or com- 
munity supposedly are. Their form of govern- 
ment or their internal affairs are not proper sub- 
jects of intrusive espionage or interference by 
others any more than would such practice or in- 
termeddling by some families with others be 
deemed tolerable in a community. 

In this connection it is interesting to consider 
Ireland’s cause and the reasons why she is en- 
titled to recognition by the world-powers at the 
present time. Fourteen hundred years before 
Christ Ireland was a federated empire of four 
kingdoms. Ireland has been struggling for free- 
dom for the past seven hundred and fifty years. 
Ireland is the only country in the world con- 
verted to Christianity without a single martyr. 
Ireland has the oldest lyric song. Ireland had 
a population of eight million. In the last seventy 
years it has fallen to four million. There are 
160,000 trained British troops in‘Ireland to day. 
(25,000 of them are savages from Africa.) Ire- 
land pays $150,000,000 annually in taxes to Eng- 
land. The war tax in Ireland amounts to 
$240,000,000. There is one guardian of the peace 
to every thirty-five Irish people. There are 
20,000,000 of the Irish race in the United States 
of America. The termination of the World-War 
is characterized by these significant facts—Two 
great empires are left,—the British and the 
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Japanese. Navalism is a greater menace than 
militarism. The Peace Treaty has resulted in 
the exaltation of England, but one-third of the 
people of England haven’t a week between them- 
selves and starvation. 

Rev. Fr. F. X. McCabe, president of De Paul 
University says for the cause of Ireland, “She 
has never acknowledged herself a part of any 
other nation outside of herself, and she has 
always resisted every attempt on the part of any 
nation to infringe upon her sovereignty. By a 
plebiscite of her people she has unmistakably 
announced her intention of retaining her freedom 
by seventy-five per cent majority. Again, God 
Himself made her for nationality, apart from 
the other nations of the world, and gave her 
the wherewithal to maintain her natural life 
with her wonderful harbors, her flowing rivers, 
her agricultural plains, her mountain water- 
sheds, her fuel deposits, and best of all the 
splendid intellects of her sons and daughters, 
who are leading the world to-day. Furthermore, 
she has proved her title to freedom by the vol- 
untary participation of fifty-eight and one-tenth 
per cent of her man power in this war, and by 
the contribution of hundreds of millions of her 
treasure for the protection of small . nations. 
Ireland has a right to her freedom if the faith 
of governments means anything to the peoples 
of the world.” 

According to international law, belligerency 
when once recognized by parent state or others 
has power to go on, is then responsible for its 
own acts, and may be received into the family 
of nations. It is regarded as an insurrectionary 
movement when it has attained sufficient strength 
to justify belief that it can not be beaten by the 
parent state. To justify it there must be a state 
of war, and a representative political organiza- 
tion for government, also a fixed territory for 
resources and population to protect neutrals and 
fulfill obligations. Certain acts of parent state 
might amount to position of belligerent; such as 
establishing blockade of insurgent ports, visit- 
ing and searching vessels at sea, presumably 
destined for such ports, and exchange of pris- 
oners. No offence is committed by neutrals in 
following parent state in such recognition. 

England was first to recognize the belligerency 
to the Confederate States of America. The Civil 
War began by the attack on Ft. Sumter, April 
14, 1861. England recognized the belligerency 


of the Confederate States on May 13, 1861, 
France on June 10, 1861, and Spain on June 17, 
1861. Other nations followed, and issued a proc- 
lamation of neutrality. President Lincoln pro- 
claimed a blockade on April 19, 1861. 

The effect of recognition of independence is 
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that the recognized state is received into the 
family of nations with rights of sovereignty, 
and it may send and receive ambassadors. It 
may have its own flag, army, navy, etc. Such 
recognition should be first by parent government, 
but in case of unreasonable delay, other nations 
of world may act. 

When France recognized the belligerency of 
the American colonies in 1778, England treated 
the act as premature and unfriendly and made 
war on France. The French army and navy 
came to the assistance of the colonies and proved 
instrumental in securing their independence. In 
1782 their independence was acknowledged by 
England, the parent country. Other European 
nations followed in recognition. 

Panama seceded from Columbia at instance 
and with sanction of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. Her independence was declared within 
three days (ten days after her insurrection.) The 
parent state was too weak to resent the act by 
resort to arms or declaration of war. 

Recognition of independence may be by treaty, 
formal declaration or proclamation, or by impli- 
cation, as in sending and receiving diplomatic 
agents, granting of exequators (power to act) to 
consuls, etc. A De Facto Government is a polit- 
ical organization arising during a civil war 
which has sufficiently established itself to be able 
to exercise sovereign powers, and to be entitled 
to rights of war and commercial intercourse. 
The attitude of adherence of a de facto govern- 
ment does not involve treasonable relations to 
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government. Its de facto character protects them 
and obligations assumed by it are respected by 
the de jure government if restored. 

A state may become extinct by conquest, for- 
cible division, or voluntary arrangement. Poland, 
now restored, was divided between Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia. Texas voluntarily surrendered 
its sovereignty on entering the union. It had 
seceded from Mexico in 1835 and existed as the 
Lone-Star Republic until 1845. Rights and du- 
ties pass from such absorbed government to case 
of total extinction. 

In territory ceded by one nation to another old 
laws prevail until new sovereignty substitutes 
others, although political regulations pertaining 
to government cease to be enforced on entering 
new sovereignty. The inhabitants of ceded ter- 
ritory do not retain citizenship if they continue 
to live in absorbed territory. The new sover- 
eignty holds its subjects to its own constitution 
and laws. These are accepted by inhabitants 
that remain. If not admitted to citizenship by 
treaty of cession, they remain nationals until cit- 
izenship is acquired. 

The engagements and duties of territory ac- 
quired by conquest pass to conqueror who is 
bound to fulfill them. The private property of 
inhabitants of acquired territory is not taken 
from them, or disturbed by the conqueror. He 
aims to take the place of and to fulfill the duties 
of the former government, introducing his own 
laws and regulations for the purpose. Civilized 
government respects private property in all cases. 


The Helmet 


Mary E. MANNIX 


AM a spinster, living alone at present, save 
for three old and valued servants, faithful 
retainers, all, and real friends. 

I have two brothers—one an officer in the In- 
fantry who has been over and back several times, 
and is now in France, where he will probably re- 
main for another year. 

The other enlisted as Chaplain directly the 
United States went into the war, and is also still 
in France. He has done fine service; has been 
cited for bravery and awarded the Croix de 
Guerre. 

When last here in 1918, Jerome, the fighting 
man, brought over several German trophies of 
which he was very proud, and in which he had 
expected I would be equally interested. But he 
was out of his reckoning there, for I loathed the 
very sight of them. : 


It was the disagreeable sensations they aroused 
in my mind, that caused me to shrink from the 
sight of those spent cartridges, hand grenades, 
canteens, belts and especially the helmet of a 
Prussian officer, with a huge dent in one side, 
(picked up, Jerome said, on the field of battle) 
and made, no doubt by whatever weapon had 


caused the death of the owner. I have, now and 
then, permitted’ myself for a moment to wonder 
whether it could be possible that my dear Jerome, 
himself, had been the instrument in the hands 
of fate, by which the unfortunate man met his 
death, but when I look into the open and human 
face of my brother, toward whom I feel like a 
mother, being twenty years older, I banish the 
gruesome thought as I would a temptation of 
Satan. 

Be that as it may, I set my foot down upon 
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having those ghastly relics placed in the Library, 
where I usually spend my evenings, though Je- 
rome was very keen about arranging them here 
and there on top of the low, mahogany: book- 
cases. Finally we compromised, on what we call 
the “Extension” or Summer piazza built on to 
the drawing room some ten or twelve years ago. 
In warm weather we use it constantly, as it opens 
directly on the garden, which is reached by sever- 
al steps, leading from it. Nothing more pleasant 
could be imagined than this addition to our old- 
fashioned but comfortable dwelling. 

In winter I have this extension glassed in— 
the windows, which extend in an unbroken line 
from end to end of the piazza being kept in the 
stable loft when not in use. 

So Jerome set them up on a shelf which he 
had built on either side of the farthest corner, 
giving entirely too much prominence I thought, 
to the odious Helmet. But he reasoned, that if 


one had such an exhibit at all, the principal 
feature of it should be given the most conspicuous 
place, which I could not deny. 

Very soon after he returned to France, and as 
Autumn had already set in and the weather 
grown rather disagreeable, I felt that until spring 
at least I should not be obliged to cast my un- 


willing eyes upon those unwelcome trophies. 

Consequently I had not thought of the things 
for some time, until one unlucky Saturday when 
the strange incident I am about relate called the 
Helmet to my reluctant attention. 

I was darning a pair of silk stockings in my 
own room, that Saturday morning, early in De- 
cember of 1917, when Emma, the housemaid, who 
had been giving the downstairs its usual thorough 
weekly cleaning appeared at the door with a 
duster in her hand and a peculiar expression on 
her countenance. 

“What is it, Emma?” I inquired, laying down 
my work. 

“There’s a strange gentleman in the drawing- 
room, Miss Dorothy” she replied “and I don’t 
know how he got in.” 

I rose to my feet. “You don’t know how he 
got in?” I exclaimed. “Did you not open the door 
for him, Emma?” 

“No, ma’am. The front door was open, I was 
cleaning the hall. I could not have helped see- 
ing him, if he had come that way.” 

“By what other way could he have come?” I 
inquired. “The garden door is locked and I have 
the key in my desk.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I know” continued Emma. “That 
is why I’m bothered——_” 

“Why are you bothered, Emma?” I asked. 

“Because I happened to glance into the draw- 
ing-room, and there at the farthest end I saw 
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him standing close to the door that I knew was 
locked tight, just as if he had come in by it from 
the garden.” 

“Strange” I said taking a step forward. 
he give you a card?” 

“No, Ma’am.” 

“Nor his name?” 

“No, Ma’am” I asked him “Do you want to see 
Miss Blaney, Sir?” and he bowed, very polite. 
I had meant to inquire how he got in, at first, 
but he seemed so much the gentleman that I 
hadn’t the courage. Maybe he’s a clergyman— 
he has a long coat, ma’am—” 

“I will go down” I said, and suited the action 
to the word. Emma followed close behind whis- 
pering in my ear at the foot of the stairs. 

“T’'ll stay right here, ma’am, outside the door. 
Maybe I'd better call Jacob.” 

Jacob is the gardener and an ever present help 
in time of stress and trouble. 

I shook my head and drawing aside the portiere 
entered, prepared to confront my visitor. 

It is a long narrow room with windows in front 
and on one side; a very bright one, when the 
curtains are lifted and the sun shines in. But 
today it was rather dark, quite so, I might say, 
the light of the fire, which had not long been lit 
flickering on the dark mahogany furniture and 
brass of the fire-irons. At first I saw no one but 
after an instant could distinguish a shadowy 
figure, that unaccountably seemed to be almost 
impalable. As I came nearer, this impression 
passed away and I saw that my visitor was un- 
usually tall, with broad, rather high shoulders 
and a shapely head, crowned by a mass of blond 
hair growing straight back from his forehead. 
He was facing the trophy-shelf and as he turned 
to greet me I saw him replace upon it the zig- 
zag dented dark blue helmet with its bas-relief of 
gold. 

He wore a long frock-coat, which gave him, as 
Emma had said the appearance of a clergyman. 
I am very susceptible to personalities; his gave 
me the impression of a strong character, which 
at once attracted and repelled me. Before I could 
utter a word, he said, in a voice that seemed to 
come from far down in his chest. 

“IT am a German, madam.” 

“That is obvious” I replied a little hastily, per- 
haps, as I thought his tone rather arrogant, cer- 
tainly not in the least humble or apologetic for 
his nation. 

“Will you not sit down?” I continued, indicat- 
ing a chair near the fire, while I took one farther 
away. But he seated himself on a sofa in rather 
a dark corner and as he did so, across the table 
which stood diagonally between us—I am afraid 
I cannot. describe very clearly how it was—a sort 


“Did 
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of haze seemed to gather around him, not hiding 
him at all from my view, but making it seem as 
though the folds of a cassock surrounded his low- 
er limbs, and perched on the back of his thick 
blonde hair there appeared to be a cap that had 
very much the appearance of a biretta such as 
I have seen young ecclesiastics wear. I should 
have said, perhaps, Seminarians—young men in 
training for the priesthood. y 

I glanced at the window, there was no trace of 
rising fog outside—if there had been it could not 
have penetrated the house as quickly.—Then I 
turned to the fire-place. That was an absurdity; 
it never smokes—never, no matter how blows the 
wind. I rubbed my eyes, winked them quickly, 
opened them wide. The illusion had vanished, my 
vision was perfectly clear—the man sat in his 
corner clad in the long frock-coat as before, lean- 
ing forward a little, with his finger-tips pressed 
together. I observed how long and white and thin 
were his hands, how piercing yet sad, his large 
prominent grey eyes. 

“My name” he said slowly and deliberately 
“was von Bierstadt.” 

“You are a Monk, then” I interrupted, as I 
knew it was customary in many of the Religious 
orders to hide personal identity behind the name 
of a Saint, adopted after admission, as for in- 
stance, a man may be called “Ralph Smith” and 
his title in religion may be “Brother Joseph of 
Cupertino” or the like. So when I said “You are 
a Monk, then.” I was surprised at his answer, 
given somewhat haltingly and in a low tone. 

“No,” he faltered “Perhaps I meant... .to say, 
....it is von Bierstadt. I am not a Monk.” 

“But a Priest?” I inquired. 

“No Madam,” he rejoined. “Not a priest. But 
once I had expected to be.” 

There was a pause. I waiting for him to con- 
tinue, as I could hardly express my regret that 
he had not followed his first inclination, not 
knowing, moreover the cause of his defection, if 
defection it had been. At length he said: 

“I was three years at Louvain with your broth- 
er, Robert Blaney, as he was then. We were very 
good friends.” 

“You were?” I exclaimed, my heart warming 
a little toward him. “He is now in France—a 
Chaplain in the U. S. Army.” 

“I knew of that” he replied. 
did you think me a priest?” 

“From your attire,” I answered “and some- 
thing in your manner. And may I ask how you 
found me out?” 

To my question he made no reply, but con- 
tinued. 

“I would wish that you tell him that you have 


“Why, Madam, 
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seen me, that I have been here. You will not 
forget, Madam?” 

“I shall certainly tell him when I write again” 
said I. 

“He will remember. And you thought me a 
priest?” Leaning back in his chair, he covered 
his face with his hands. Suddenly, in spite of 
the blazing fire and the warm room, I felt a 
chill through all my bones. My head swam, I 
could not take my gaze from that tragic figure 
in the corner—for tragedy and despair were writ- 
ten in his attitude of complete abandonment to 
a grief that appeared to shake him from head 
to foot. 

My own limbs were like lead, I could not move, 
I could not speak. Then, when I felt it impossible 
to bear the dreadful, unnatural tension a moment 
longer, there arose once more between us that 
impalpable haze, and through it I saw as plainly 
as one could see, beneath a transparent veil, those 
shapely limbs clothed in the habiliments of a 
German Officer, even to the sword at the side and 
the cloak upon the shoulders, the helmet on the 
haughty head. 

Slowly, while I looked, trembling and speech- 
less, the figure arose from the chair, shoulders 
thrown back, head lifted with the arrogant car- 
riage of the lordliest of Prussians. As it passed 
me, without a word, or a glance, I saw that the 
helmet had a long crooked dent on one side and 
then the figure vanished through the garden door, 
which remained ciosed. 

I must have sat where I was fully ten minutes, 
unable to rise. When at length I got on my feet, 
I took a few turns about the room before making 
my way to the glass door, which I found, as I 
had expected, clesed, locked and bolted from the 
inside. 

I passed Emma in the hall with an expectant 
look on her face, and caught a glimpse of Jacob’s 
gray head peering through the baize door of the 
back corridor. I just remember whispering to 
Emma—“A gentleman on business” as I slowly 
mounted the stairs to my own room, where I 
spent the rest of the day on the sofa. 

Do you wonder at it, dear reader?— 

That afternoon I summoned Jacob, who is a 
Dane. 

“Jacob” I said “you remember that German 
Helmet which Mr. Jerome brought home, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, Miss Dorothy” he replied. “I have seen 
all those things. Mr. Jerome showed them to 
us one morning in the kitchen. I would like to 
have been a younger man, to be able to put out 
of commission many more such head pieces.” 

“Very well, Jacob” I said “you are now at least 
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going to have the opportunity of putting this one 
out of sight—forever.” 

“Yes, ma’am” replied Jacob, obediently. I con- 
tinued. “This afternoon I want you to take the 
machine, and go out to Brady’s Canyon.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“And to carry that Helmet on the shelf in the 
Extension along with you, Jacob.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“When you come to that turn which leads into 
the deepest part of the canyon, where there are 
no homes about, or ever likely to be, go into the 
underbrush as far as possible, and dig a hole at 
least six feet deep, wide enough to hold that hor- 
rible helmet.” 

“Yes, Miss Dorothy, I will do it,” said Jacob. 

“Bury it, Jacob, bury it! pile the earth above 
it and trample it down with both your big, strong 
feet.” 

“Yes, Miss Dorothy, I will do it.” said Jacob. 
“Shall I now take the helmet?” 

“For God’s sake—yes, without a moment’s de- 
lay. I do not want it in my house another night.” 

“And Mr. Jerome? What of him, Miss Doro- 
thy?” 

“T will settle with him, Jacob. Go you only 
and do as I tell you.” 

“Yes, ma’am—at once.” : 


Over the second story baluster I watched Jacob 
go into the drawing room. And from there with 
a glad heart as he returned carrying it in his 
hand, I caught my last glimpse of a dark, blue 
Prussian helmet—trimmed in Gold.— 

“Yes,” wrote my chaplain brother, a couple of 
months later, “I knew a young fellow named von 
Bierstadt, when-I was at Louvain, I knew him 
very well and liked him. We were great friends. 
He was a fine fellow in those days, but some- 
thing happened—I never knew what—and he left. 
I never saw him again. He belonged to an old 
and distinguished military family in Prussia, 
though his mother, I believe, was a Belgian. Lat- 
er he joined the German army, and was killed, 
I have heard, at Verdun. We were such friends 
at one time, Dorothy, that we entered into a 
youthful compact that whoever died first, would, 
if possible, communicate with the other. And 
I—Dorothy, I have never even said a mass for 
him. But I will now, and more than one. Why 
did you ask about him? Tell me what you know.” 

I shall not fail to do so, when he returns. One 
ean never do such an occurrence justice on paper 
especially with a matter-of-fact man like Robert 
Blaney. 

As for Jerome, I shall make it all right with- 
out any difficulty. If he insists on recovering the 
uncanny trophy he may go and dig for it in 
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Brady’s canyon, and dispose of it as he pleases, 
but in this house it shall never reappear. 


* * * * 


Six months later. It is just as I thought it 
would be, knowing Robert so well. After his re- 
turn—lI think it was the next evening, he asked 
“What of von Bierstadt, Dorothy? What have 
you heard of him?” 

I told him the story, exactly as it had hap- 
pened. When I had finished he remained silent 
until I asked “What do you think of it?” After 
a short silence he replied: 

“T’ll tell you just what I think, Dorothy. The 
war had got on your nerves as it had and has on 
the nerves of thousands. That helmet—so ob- 
noxious in your eyes, was the foundation stone 
of what happened. You fell asleep in your chair 
and dreamed it all.” 

“Dreamed it?” I exclaimed. 
sible.” 

“Oh, no. Some time or other you had heard me 
mention von Bierstadt. No doubt also, that he 


“That is impos- 


had left the Seminary. You remember how I 
used to talk of Louvain, my student days and 
my friends—when I first came home? Somewhere 
in the back of your mind you had kept that name, 
and what I had told you concerning him. The 


winter afternoon by the fire, the proximity to 
the hated relics, and the sleepy occupation of 
stocking darning did the rest. 

“But, Robert, haven’t I told you that I was in 
my own room when Emma called me?” 

“Now, Dorothy—unless you have changed your 
habits very much you never darn stockings in 
your own room. In the summer, in the extension 
or the garden, in winter, in yonder fireside chair.” 

“Robert, this happened in the morning, and 
Emma was cleaning the hall when she came to 
me.” 

“That part is purely imaginary, I’ll wager that 
if you should call Emma this moment and ask 
her to refresh her memory on the subject, she 
would be amazed and deny all knowledge. Will 
you take me up?” 

“No,” I said promptly “it is not worth the 
trouble. Besides there is a chance that she may 
have altogether forgotten the circumstance, 
which, to her was unimportant. The next thing” 
I went on rather indignantly, “you will be saying 
that I dreamed I sent Jacob to bury it, and that 
if I look carefully, I will find it behind some of 
the other hideous spoils of battle in yonder cor- 
ner.” 

“Oh, no” laughed my chaplain brother “you were 
awake when that part of it happened, Dorothy. 
Just put it out of your mind althogether.” Stoop- 
ing down he patted my head, lit a cigar and 

(Continued on page 180) ; 
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The Greatest Commander 
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to the warrior saints and all other hallowed 

ones who ever befriended their votaries in bat- 
tle. St. Denis, St. Joan and St. Martin have 
won new glories. How fervently St. George has 
been invoked in foreign fields and by many a 
hearthstone of England! To our Lady of Victory 
has been offered the homage of countless suppli- 
ants. And now once again that most ancient 
patron of those whose cause is just, the great 
general of the heavenly hosts, has entered upon 
a new season of veneration. Before the War 
how splendidly at the end of the Mass rang out 
the words, “Holy Michael, Archangel, defend us 
in the day of battle.” But once the late conflict 
was on, what greater significance infused the 
words upon the lips of battalions going forth 
certainly to danger, perhaps to death. With 
what passionate entreaty the prayer rose from 
the hearts of mothers, fathers, wives, sisters, 
brothers, swéethearts! 

This new renown for the prince of the heaven- 
ly cohorts but adds fresh chapters to a long and 
illustrious history, continuously associated with 
spiritual battles from the hour when the name, 
Michael—signifying “Who is like God?” rang out 
in upper air, the war-cry of the good angels in 
the first victory over Evil. In Old Testament 
times and lands he was the defender of the Jew- 
ish people against the Persians and other hea- 
then. Through early Christian, mediaeval and 
later periods, various peoples according to their 
deserts have received his aid. The East, Italy, 
France, England, Ireland, Belgium, Russia, and 
Germany in her more edifying epochs, have en- 
joyed his favors and offered him grateful recogni- 
tion in noble churches, distinguished art-painting, 
sculpture, poetry, perpetuating his august fame. 

Five times by name is Michael mentioned in the 
Bible: Daniel recounts three of his triumphs 
over the Persians; St. John portrays him lead- 
ing the angelic troops against the dragon and 
his wicked brood; St. Jude records the dramatic 
conflict between the Archangel and Satan for the 
body of Moses—in the pasage may be discovered 
the source for a quaint French play, “The Pil- 
grimage of the Sowle”; the Guardian Angel and 
Satan dispute for the “Sowle”; finally they go be- 
fore Michael who as judge decides of course a- 
gainst his ancient enemy. 

In the Christian dispensation St. Michael was 
venerated at an early period. His feast is one 


Sie th August 1914 new prestige has accrued 


of the oldest in the calendar. Days in May, June, 
September, October and November have in vari- 
ous places and because of divers favors been as- 
signed to him. But less as a warrior saint than 
as a celestial physician did the early Christians 
seem to regard him; less as the angel of the 
valiant sword than as the beneficent patron of 
healing springs did he aid primitive believers. 
In the first century a day was dedicated to him 
in acknowledgment of his thwarting of the pagans 
who had dishonored one of his sanctuaries. The 
legend tells that he split a rock whence healing 
waters issued, making the spot thenceforth a 
much visited shrine. His prestige as archangelic 
physician was widely spread throughout Asia at 
an early date. He is reputed to have appeared 
to Constantine at a place fifty miles from Con- 
stantinople. The scene became a veritable Pool 
of Bethsaida; pilgrims flocked thither, sleeping 
all night in the church to be ready betimes for any 
clemency they might receive. Within Constantine’s 
city, in St. Michael’s own church and elsewhere, 
honor was paid to him on various days from June 
to December. 

The imagination is stirred by the different 
modes of veneration, taking character and color 
from the locality honoring the Archangel. In 
Egypt, for example, the Nile was placed under 
his protection; the twelfth of November was his 
particular feast, yet on the twelfth of every 
month some kind of celebration was held, with a 
special festival on June twelfth when the rising 
of the Nile was likely to occur. 

At a comparatively early date the devotion to 
St. Michael spread from the East to Italy. On 
the summit of Mount Gargona in Apulia is one 
of his most famous shrines; during fifteen centu- 
ries it has drawn pilgrims up the winding steep 
mountain paths to the little town of St. Angelo. 
To 491 or thereabouts is ascribed the apparition 
which has given the place its renown. The 
legend tells that St. Michael appeared to the 
Bishop of Sipontium, giving him a counsel which 
resulted in victory over the Saracens. The Bish- 
op is said to have found in a neighboring cave 
an altar prepared for Mass which was forthwith 
celebrated, the day—May 5th—being thereafter 
duly commemorated. Within the grotto was 
found a healing spring whose efficacy was in 
time gratefully remembered by generous nobles— 
for instance one of the Pantaleone of Amalfi who 
in 1076 presented a pair of bronze doors. An- 
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other subject of artistic as well as pious interest 
was the twelfth century episcopal throne, its bas 
relief commemorating St. Michael’s triumph oyer 
the dragon. o. 

In the seventh and succeeding centuries Rome 
and other Italian cities erected churches or dedi- 
cated shrines to St. Michael in his role of celestial 
physician or triumphant leader of hosts. To 608 
or a little later dates the church, St. Michaelis 
inter Nubes, on the Moles Hadrian. The Via 
Salaria, six miles from Rome, could boast in 
the ninth century of the Basilica Archangelis in 
Septimo. Rome of the tenth century laid claim 
to one of the several historical apparitions of the 
Archangel who appeared during a procession held 
against the pestilence. 

To travellers in Europe perhaps the shrine most 
familiar during several centuries has been that 
famous one of Normandy on the summit of Mont 
St. Michel—St. Michael-of-the-Sea-in-Peril, the 
protector of those endangered by the treacherous 
quicksands or the vast and mysterious ocean surg- 
ing from the base of St. Michael’s rocky eyrie to 
far horizons. In the eighth century, so the story 
goes, thrice in a dream St. Michael appeared to 
the Bishop of Avranches, ordering the founding 
of a monastery. Only at the suggestion of such 
exalted authority, it may be supposed, would the 
building of such a structure upon such a precipi- 
tous height be undertaken. Approximately three 
hundred feet above sea-level stands the rocky 
platform where were laid the foundations for 
what was to become a supreme example of French 
mediaeval architecture. On the summit of the 
tower that crowned his church stood the Arch- 
angel, his wings uplifted, the devil crawling be- 
neath, the cock symbolizing eternal vigilance 
perched upon St. Michael’s mailed foot. As one 
of his devoted historians writes, St. Michael held 
a place of his own in heaven and earth in the 
eleventh century. His place was where danger 
was greatest and therefore you find him watch- 
ing across the perilous sands of the mighty 
ocean—“for the same reason he was, while the 
pagan danger lasted, the patron saint of France 
.... So soldiers, nobles, and monarchs went on 
pilgrimage to his shrine; so the common people 
followed, and still follow like ourselves.” A poem 
in old French, Roman de Mont St. Michel, by a 
poet-priest, William of Saint Pair, charmingly 
describes one of these pilgrimages on Archangel’s 
Day, October 14: 

The day was clear without much wind, 
The maidens and the varlets, 

Each of them said verse or song; 
Even the old people go singing; 

All have a look of joy, 

Who knows no more sings Hurrah, 
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Or God help, or Up and On! 

The minstrels there where they go 
Have all brought their viols; 

Lays and songs playing as they go. 


In that other famous mediaeval poem to which 
more than one century added lines and fame, 
Chanson de Roland, St. Michael figures—he was, 
as a writer well says, the saint militant of all 
the warriors whose exploits were the subjects of 
the chansons de geste. With what fancy and 
spirit of piety the Song of Roland describes the 
hero’s death-scene. The Knight has proferred 
his right-hand glove to God Who then sends 


His angel cherubim, 
And St. Michael of the Sea in Peril 
Together with them came St. Gabriel. 
The soul of the Count they bear to Paradise. 


Still another record of that early time reports 
one of the pilgrimages to St. Michael’s Mount; 
the Bayeux tapestry depicts Norman Duke Wil- 
liam’s men-at-arms crossing the sands over which 
the Archangel kept guard. No doubt Duke Wil- 
liam and his companions were royally entertained 
in the spacious refectory which was one of the 
renowned divisions of the mountain abbey. Two 
hundred guests might be there regaled and it has 
been said that nearly all the prominent men of 
France and many from other countries partook 
of the abbots’ genial hospitality. When it is 
remembered that such personages travelled with 
large suites one wonders when the poor Benedic- 
tines had time for all their devotions; assuredly 
they had little opportunity for the hours of in- 
dolence which prejudiced historians have imputed 
to the life monastic. In addition to his other re- 
sponsibilities the Abbot of this strategic promon- 
tory of northern France had the rank of comman- 
dant—“No secular prince had a more serious task 
of administration and none did it so well.” When 
one recalls the history of the period, the life at 
Mont St. Michel may be better appreciated. It 
is closely associated with the Norman conquest 
of England, with the Crusades, with many other 
significant events in the story of Europe and the 
East. Writing of the first crusade and its splen- 
dor, not only in a military sense but in its re- 
flection in architecture, ornament, poetry, color, 
religion and philosophy, Henry Adams remarks 
that better than any other spot in the world 
Mont Saint Michel keeps the architectural record 
of that outburst of spiritual fervor. To this 
famous shrine of piety and inspiration date the 
insignia of the pilgrims en route to the Holy 
Land or other hallowed places. The cockle shell 
worn in the hat. was a symbol easily picked up 
in the sands of the sea that rolled outward from 
St. Michael’s rocky foundations. The staff was 
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used to gage those quicksands; the horn could 
call for help in fog or unexpected tides. 

Of all the wonderful scenes of Church and Ab- 
bey, Mr. Adams found the Salle de Chevaliers 
perhaps most suggestive of the mount’s arch- 
angelic patron: “The whole design is as beauti- 
ful a bit of Gothic as exists, but what would take 
most time to study if time were to spare, would 
be the Archangel’s presence which has animated 
his architecture. The masculine military energy 
of Saint Michael lives in every stone.” In this 
hall was held the first chapter of that Order of 
St. Michael founded by Louis XI who inscribed 
upon the collar of his Knights the motto which, 
with the fleurs-de-lis and cockle-shell, adorns the 
Abbey’s own ancient arms: “Tremor immensi 
oceani”—suggesting that perilous surge of the 
vast sea, archangelically guarded. 

Though France may boast this supreme monu- 
ment to St. Michael, other countries have rivalled 
her and one another in veneration of the exalted 
celestial dignitary. With special interest we now 
recall that he was the patron of Brussels; Bruges 
has seven churches in his honor. Portugal had 
her Knights of St. Michael’s Wing, founded in 
1169 in commemoration of his aid against the 
Moors. According to recent statistics fifty-seven 
churches in the United States, thirty-eight in 
England; twenty-four in Canada, eight in Aus- 
tralia, bear his august name. In a list of pre- 
Reformation and post-Reformation churches of 
England seven hundred and twenty-one churches 
are cited as under his patronage. 

The Archangel’s popularity in England has 
long been attested not only by the number of 
churches under his glorious and protective wings, 
but by old customs and folk festivals in his honor. 
His name was given to one of four seasons or 
terms of the year, the others being Easter, Holy 
Trinity, and St. Hilary’s term. In Michaelmas- 
time Lord mayors, sheriffs and other functiona- 
ries took oath of office; rents were settled; ten- 
ants paid their respects to landlords and gave 
such tokens of their fealty as the chopping of 
sticks, signifying that they would provide the 
landlord with fuel. Merry-makings character- 
istic of such folk-festivals, expressed the general 
trust in the Archangel’s good will, not only as 
safe-guard against life’s perils but as an active 
force in lesser affairs. The spirit of benevolence, 
supposedly agreeable to the saint, manifested it- 
self in hospitalities and other altruistic offices, 
stubble geese and bannock bread being the prime 
feature of all entertainments. An antiquarian 
remarks that there was probably no special rea- 
son for the eating of goose on St. Michael’s day, 
save the fact that at this great season geese were 
plentiful. Some historians have suggested that 
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the custom derives from the fact that Queen Eliz- 
abeth was partaking of this fowl when she 
learned of the defeat of the Spanish Armada— 
meantime that event occurred after the custom 
and similar ones had long been established, not 
only in England but elsewhere. In the Isle of 
Skye, on St. Michael’s day every parish had its 
cavalcade, every household its “St. Michael’s ban- 
nock,” generously shared with strangers. In Ire- 
land every well-to-do family killed a sheep, giv- 
ing a portion thereof to the poor in honor of a 
miracle which St. Patrick performed through the 
assistance of St. Michael. 

The French, it is said, disdainfully regarded 
the fondness for goose prevailing across the chan- 
nel. Merely choice morsels were connected into 
pates de foies gras for native gourmets, while 
the less fastidious tastes of other lands—for the 
whole fowl—proved a source of profit to Gallic 
cooks and poulterers. Several years ago it was 
said that the department of Perigord, with Tou- 
louse and Bayonne, annually cooked for the rest 
of the world one hundred and twenty thousand 
geese! Paris once had its Rue aux Oues (ob- 
solete for geese), so named because of the many 
rotisseurs there dwelling. Still another evidence 
to the part France played in providing others 
with this fare sacred to St. Michael is borne by 
the once familiar sight, described by ancient 
travellers, of large droves of geese waddling from 
Picardy over the Alps into Italy. 

Not for our own day an earlier epoch’s quaint 
customs of piety and communal joy; yet potently 
as ever Heaven’s Great Commander engages de- 
votion and inspires zealous efforts in the eternal 
warfare against evil. His valor and his swiftly 
cleaving sword, his decisive action, seem indeed 
to have fresh glamour for our epoch. Where 
can the aviators find a more appropriate patron 
than shining victor in the first aerial combat? 
How desirable the cooperation of this mighty 
celestial ally in the new battles of the spirit to 
be waged in this era of reconstruction? Under 
his benign and powerful patronage, what splendid 
idealisms quickened by the War may be realized; 
what fulfillment may crown whatever new dreams 
we have been dreaming of the human race’s true 
progress in the realm of the spirit, immemorially 
the concern of Heaven’s first Champion, gallant 
first Defender of law and order, Restorer of peace 
to the celestial courts, ever glorious Archangel! 


Summons 


CHARLES J. Quirk, S. J. 


All the beauty of earth’s giving: 
Flower and tree and wide blue sky, 
Silently they tell the living— 
“Ye like us must change and die.” 
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The Red Wolf 


CHARLES J. QuiRK, S. J. 


6¢rq°RA la ra! Tra la ra! Tra la ra!” rang 
T out the horns and the sound was borne up 
the weather-worn side of the haughty old 
French Castle until it reached the ears of a 
group of three persons standing upon the battle- 
ments. 

“Thou wilt watch and guard her, Lewis! For 
she is all I have now since her mother is no 
more?” asked an elderly man of fifty years, 
addressing the tall youth who stood facing him, 
as he lovingly and even hungrily clasped his 
daughter to his arms. 

“With my life, my Lord!” was the proud and 
fearless reply. “Not even the ‘Red Wolf’ shall 
snatch her from me as long as I can wield my 
faithful battle-axe or have a spark of life in my 
body!” The young Frenchman’s eye flashed fire 
and unconsciously he grasped the hilt of his 
dagger. 

“Well and nobly spoken!” answered the Count. 
“T fear not to give Clotilda to thy keeping. Why 
so pale, thou silly wench?” he added, gazing ten- 
derly into the fair sweet face of his daughter. 
“Ah, thou dost fear the ‘Red Wolf’!” 

“Qh my dear Father,” half cried the girl, 
throwing her arms around her parent’s neck. 
“Talk not of this man, I beg of thee. Oh I dread 
him. He hath committed so many crimes of 
blood and violence.” And she began to weep 
softly, hiding her face upon the Count’s shoulder. 

“Now, now, child, brush aside thy tears. Thy 
father meant not to fright thee. Forget what I 
have said. How canst thou be sad on such a 
beautiful day?—Tush! Look up, child, upon thy 
father and upon Lewis, thy future husband. 
Nay....and thou art blushing?” 

“My, my,” he continued, fondly stroking the 
girl’s long golden tresses, “Ye women are a puz- 
zle to me. One moment ye weep and the next 
ye smile,” and the hearty old nobleman laughed 
long and loud. 

“But, Clotilda,’”? he resumed, “time flies and 
thou must be going. ’Tis not right to keep our 
retainers awaiting. Hark! (The horns were 
heard to sound again.) ’Tis the second signal, 
and that means that all is prepared.” 

And walking to the edge of the battlements, 
his arms encircling Clotilda’s waist, the Count 
stood with his daughter looking down upon the 
brilliant pageantry below, where the men-at-arms 
encased in polished steel, sat proudly on their 
war-horses; and where many a bright pennon 


waved in the merry summer breeze. 

“Take her, Lewis, or I shall never let her go,” 
said the father finally, turning to the young 
knight who stood now at his side. 

“And child,” inquired the father, as the lovers 
prepared to depart, “thou wilt not return until 
a week from today?” 

“No, my father,” returned the maiden, “I shall 
stay with the Lady Mary until the day after 
the tournament; for methinks I shall be weary 
when all the festivities are over. Fare thee well!” 
and kissing her hand playfully to her father, the 
young damsel disappeared with her suitor down 
the stairs which led to the inner parts of the 
Castle. 

“How I love that girl,” sighed the Count, “How 
I love her. Clotilda will enjoy this visit to her 


kinswoman, for it is rather dull for her in this 
great castle with me as her only companion. Well, 
happiness will soon be hers for ere the Yuletide 
hath come she will be wifed with her beloved... . 
while I....” and a shade of sadness swept slow- 


ly over his countenance. 

“Tra la ra! Tra la ra! Tra la ra!” sang out 
the horns once more and hill and dale answered 
and answered again. 

And the father beheld the gallant little caval- 
cade with his daughter and her women in its 
midst, proudly sweep down into the depths of 
the great green woods. 

“The ‘Red Wolf’ would not take the girl with- 
out a hard fight,” muttered the Count half aloud, 
“for Lewis would die in his tracks before Clotilda 
was snatched from him.” 

+ 7 + - 

“Ts all to thy liking, my mistress, is there any- 
thing I may do further for thy comfort?” Lewis 
De Monte Falcon asked of Lady Clotilda, as they 
proceeded on their journey. 

They had left the domains of the castle by 
this time and were traveling through a stately 
forest which was melodious with the singing of 
thousands of birds. “Nothing, Sir Knight,” re- 
plied the Lady, smiling archly, “for thou hast 
anticipated my every wish. But stay,’ she ex- 
claimed suddenly, as Lewis was about to ride to 
the front of the little party, “stay, I prithee, and 
tell me all thou knowest about this notorious 
outlaw, the ‘Red Wolf.’ I I ” she hes- 
itated, and then swiftly continued, “be not sur- 
prised, Oh! but I must speak of this man to thee, 
or I shall have no peace. The thought of this 
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wretch hath been ever before me since we left 
the castle. I have never spoken to my honored 
father, nor he to me of this subject. He feared 
to fright me; while I I had not the courage. 
So only rumors of this man’s bloody deeds have 
come to me and nothing more. But today, I know 
not why, the thought of the ‘Red Wolf’ hath 
harassed me—thou will tell me—I know not why 
I am so nervous; the day is a perfect one....” 
She stopped and her breath came in short gasps. 
“Tell me Lewis,” she pleaded. 

“Gracious, my Lady,” replied the youthful 
knight gravely, “thou art beside thy noble self; 
*twould be better not to speak of this, ’twill make 
thee worse. But if it is thy pleasure (for he saw 
the hot flush of anger and wounded pride mount- 
ing to her cheeks) I am at thy service.” 

“Gramercy,” retorted Lady Clotilda, half sar- 
castically, “thinkest thou I dread the ‘Red Wolf’ 
with thee as my protector?” And she laughed 
lightly. 

It was now Lewis’ turn to blush, but he let the 
remark pass unheeded. 

“Since thou dost insist,” he began, “I’ll tell 
thee all that has reached mine ears. But I'll 
warrant thee, it is but little. Thou hast heard 
as much thyself.” 

“Who this ‘Red Wolf’ is no one knoweth. Some 
deem him a great and mighty lord; others a 
bold churl. Then ’tis thought he is some impover- 
ished nobleman who hopes to keep up the dignity 
of his rank by the lucrative trade of an outlaw. 
This last opinion seems to have gained the most 
credence, for the ‘Red Wolf’ is known to attack 
only those who carry gold or silver with them.” 

“However, he hath, as thou knowest, been at 
large for the last sixteen years————” 

“But I could never understand how he hath 
never been apprehended ere this,” interrupted the 
maiden in surprise. 

The knight shrugged his shoulders. “Numer- 
ous attempts have been made to entrap him,” he 
resumed. “His Majesty the King hath put a 
price upon his head, but all to no avail. The 
‘Red Wolf’ doth seem to ken all plans, and his 
existence and his place of hiding are shrouded 
in the deepest mystery as they ever were. He 
still rides boldly forth at night for he only makes 
his appearance at such a time,—clad from head 
to heel in a wolf’s skin, dyed, ’tis said, with 
human blood. Methinks this man is in league 
with Satan.” And the youthful knight solemnly 
made the symbol of salvation on his forehead 
and breast. 

Then the two rode onward in silence. The 
horns rang cheerily out again and again; the 
birds sang as blithely as ever, and the perfumed 
breath of Summer fanned their brows. But a 
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deep melancholy, a presentiment of some future 
evil had fallen upon them as a funeral pall, and 
for a time not even Nature in all her gorgeous 
array could tune their hearts in harmony with 
her own. 

* * - * 

Near an open casement sat the Lady Clotilda 
spinning. At her feet half reclined upon a pile 
of cushions, her future husband, Lewis De Monte 
Falcon. At some little distance away, near the 
center of the lofty apartment, was the Lady 
Mary, the mistress of the castle with her hand- 
maids engaged in working upon a piece of elabo- 
rate tapestry. 

Servants were just entering, bearing lighted 
torches which they deposited here and there in 
iron wrought sconces. 

It was the second day since the arrival of 
Lewis and Clotilda, and the first day of the 
tournament. 

Without, a sultry evening was fast sinking 
into a still more sultry night. The sun had set 
in gloomy magnificence. And now as from the 
East the black night sped swiftly on, the western 
heavens were filling with vast clouds of sepulchral 
whiteness bordered with a vivid scarlet, from 
whose bosoms snakes of lightning leaped; while 
the low heavy rumbling of thunder echoed and 
re-echoed its hollow monotone amid the surround- 
ing hills. A summer storm was near at hand. 

Within the room the silence was only broken 
by the whirring of Clotilda’s spinning-wheel. 

Finally Lady Clotilda spoke: “Lewis,” she 
said, stopping in her work, and gazing upon the 
recumbent figure, “Lewis thou didst carry thy- 
self right well today in the tilting-match. There 
was none thy equal.” 

But before the knight could reply there came 
up through the casement, sharp and clear, the 
sound of galloping hoofs. 

Clotilda and Lewis instinctively arose, and go- 
ing to the window, looked out upon the road which 
led up to the castle. 

A horse and rider were approaching furiously. 

“It is a messenger,” began the Lady breathless- 
ly. “Canst thou see what badge he wears? Can 
it be news from my father,” 

“Methinks,” retorted the knight, peering out 
into the fast gathering gloom “he wears an eaglet 
emblazoned upon his breast. Does his livery not 
appear to be of blue and gold? But....” A peal 
of thunder cut short his speech. 

“He doth wear the King’s livery!” 

“Tis a messenger from the King,” ejaculated 
Clotilda, when the noise of the thunder had sunk 
into murmurings. 

“A messenger from His Majesty!” exclaimed 
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Lady Mary approaching them. 
him here?” 

At that instant the castle horn twanged loud- 
ly forth; the drawbridge was heard to fall; and 
the noise of many voices was wafted upward. 

Clotilda reseated herself at her spinning-wheel, 
but her hand slightly trembled as she recom- 
menced her work. What could the news be? She 
thought over and over again, but she could ar- 
rive at no satisfactory conclusion. 


In the mean-time, Lewis and Lady Mary were 
conversing in undertones. The handmaidens still 
bend over their tasks, seemingly as industrious 
as ever, but now and then they would furtively 
glance up and whisper softly to one another. A 
subdued excitement had taken possession of all 
present, and every one was anxiously awaiting 
to see what would be the outcome. 


The thunder was growing louder and louder, 
and the lightning more frequent. Gusts of hot 
winds rose and sank sobbingly, now shivering 
the tapestry on the walls and making its figures 
appear as though endowed with life; and then 
almost extinguishing the light of the torches. 

Suddenly shouts and cheers rang up from the 
festive hall below. Then after some interval, a 
mailed tread was heard ascending the stairs, and 
finally the door was flung open by a page, and 
the lord of the castle in armour entered the a- 
partment. 


“I have news of import to communicate,” he 
said, addressing the two ladies and the knight, 
when he had dismissed the page together with the 
maidens. (Clotilda had risen to her feet, her 
face pale, her hands clasped.) “I fear our days 
of rejoicing are at an end,—at least for the 
present. My liege Lord and Sovereign hath sum- 
moned me at once to his side, for he prepares 
for war against the perfidious———-. We must 
leave tonight for the Royal Presence. 


“My child,” he continued, turning towards Clo- 
tilda, “thou canst not abide here, for the castle 
will not afford thee sufficient safety. I dare leave 
behind me but a few men-at-arms and archers. 
Most of my knights and retainers follow me to 
the battle-field. The Lady Mary herself accom- 
panies me! Now thou canst not return to thy 
father’s castle amid this darkness; then, too, a 
storm is arising. Thou shalt go with us. Thou 
canst send one of thy knaves with a message to 
thy parent. What sayest thou? Speak, my child.” 

“Noble Sir,” answered Lady Clotilda without 
tremor in her voice, “I thank thee for thy benef- 
icence, but I cannot go with thee. I must hie 
me to my father. He too, perchance, hath re- 
ceived a like command from his Sovereign and 
my first duty is at his side. Moreover, my fa- 
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ther’s castle is at no great distance and we may 
reach it before the storm breaketh.” 

“Thou art a dutiful daughter,” spoke Lord 
Berthram, “and may God bless thee. Thou shalt 
follow thy heart’s counsel. I shall see that all 
is prepared at once for the departure.” And walk- 
ing over to the girl’s side, the noble old Lord 
kissed her reverently upon the forehead. 

* *~ * + 

A single torch thrust into a crevice of the stone 
wall which was dripping with moisture, illumined 
the vast underground chamber with a weird and 
uncertain light. Here and there from the shadows, 
protruded horrible instruments of torture rusty 
with age and disuse. While from the center of 
the blackened ceiling, hung iron chains with 
thumbscrews attached, for the purpose of taising 
and lowering the unhappy wretch who should be 
so unfortunate as to fall into their cruel clutches! 


Directly beneath the torch, was a rude table 
of oak upon which rested a sword, a battle-axe, 
and a jug of Burgundy; and where grasping a 
tankard, in one of its paws sprawled a huge red 
wolf—the famous outlaw, clad in his terrible 
wolfish masquerade! 

A loud unearthly mirthless laugh escaped from 
the jaws of the ‘Red Wolf,’ “Ha! Ha! Ha!” 
rang out the laugh and its echoes startled the 
bats from their black recesses, making them dart 
hither and thither in wild dismay. 

“Why should I not be happy tonight?” thought 
the highwayman as he once more filled his tankard 
and drank long and deep,” for tonight the ‘Red 
Wolf’ makes his last appearance. He shall depart 
as he came: unknown to any man!” 

“Yes, I am weary, weary of this life. For six- 
teen years have I pillaged, aye murdered; and 
what hath it all availed me? I have gained 
wealth, great God! stained with human gore. 
My crimes cry to heaven for vengeance! Christ 
a mercy on my soul!” And the outlaw sighed 
deeply. 

Then he drew a small locket from beneath his 
wolf’s disguise, and gazed long and earnestly 
upon it. 

“Twas for thy sake! "Twas for thy sake!”’ he 
whispered softly. I could not see thee subjected 
to poverty. I have done all this for thee. God 
forgive me for my weakness.” 

He rehid the locket in his breast, and rising 
to his feet, he stalked to and fro in silence. 

“Repent! Repent! Repent!” his conscience 
urged, “it is not yet too late! God will forgive 
thee all.” 

“Not tonight,” the robber replied to the per- 
sistent voice, “the spirit of adventure hath taken 
possession of me, arid I must get me hence. The 
tempest is abroad and ’tis a fitting night for the 
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last performance of the ‘Red Wolf’! Why should 
I repent, I, a man who am deemed heartless? And 
to think,—I, troubled with scruples of con- 
science! Ha! Ha! Ha! I am a fool to be thus 
led on.” And walking over to the table, he poured 
out another draught, and tossed it off at the 
drinking. 

“Who would think that this old deserted dun- 
geon was the haunt of the ‘Red Wolf’?” he resumed 
as he replaced the tankard on the table and 
glanced around the gleomy apartment. “For 
years the secret passageway from above hath 
served me well.” 

“Well, and ’tis time to go. I must saddle 
Prince. Ah, he doth need exercise, for he hath 
not been abroad for nigh two days.” And thus 
speaking the outlaw took the torch from the wall, 
and holding it high above his head, proceeded to 
cross to the other side of the chamber, where he 
paused before an iron door tightly closed. 

“Prince, my boy,” he muttered as he withdrew 
the great bolts, “thou must die after tonight’s 
work, for thou too must disappear with thy mas- 
ter, the ‘Red Wolf’! I must leave no clue behind. 
*Tis a pity and paineth me, for thou hast served 
me well, but the sacrifice must be made. The 


‘Red Wolf’ must forever disappear ere the sand- 
glass marks the hours of another day!” 


* * * * 


An ominous stillness brooded over all, as Lewis 
and Lady Clotilda with their little band of re- 
tainers issue forth from the Castle of Berthram 
and hurriedly made their way through the depths 
of the forest. The thunder and lightning had 
suddenly ceased and not a breath of air stirred 
the branches of the trees. 

Nothing was heard save the sound of the horses’ 
hoofs and the clanking of the men’s armor. Hard- 
ly a word was spoken, all moving forward in 
the deepest silence. 

Lady Clotilda rode by the side of the young 
knight, at the head of the party, against all that 
Lewis could urge to the contrary. She had in- 
sisted that she felt safer with him, and should 
any danger arise she would retire to the rear 
with her women. 

They had come within about a mile and a half 
of their destination, when the storm which had 
been so long gathering burst upon them in all 
its fury. The rain fell in torrents. The wind 
howled. The thunder rolled. The lightning 
flashed. And it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they succeeded in struggling onward. 

Suddenly as a teriffic flash of lightning il- 
lumined the whole scene with the brightness of 
day, Lady Clotilda uttered a piercing shriek. 
“Look, look,” she screamed,, leaning from her 
horse and grasping her companion by the arm, 
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“The ‘Red Wolf’! My God! The ‘Red Wolf’!” 

Before them only a few yards away, in the 
middle of the road, was a huge ‘red wolf’ seated 
upon a coal-black steed! The darkness fell aj. 
most immediately followed by successive peals of 
thunder. “Lewis, Lewis,” Clotilda cried, but her 
voice was lost amid the roaring of the elements, 
“My God,” she thought, “he has rushed forward 
to attack the ‘Red Wolf’ all alone. Jesus! Mary 
protect him! God help me!” And regardless of 
self, made strong by the danger of the man she 
loved, the brave maiden put spurs to her horse 
and dashed forwards. She had not proceeded 
far when a ringing scornful laugh reached her 
ears above the dinning of the storm. The light- 
ning flashed again and again, and Clotilda be 
held Lewis and the robber engaged in mortal 
combat. The ‘Red Wolf’ had disarmed his oppon- 
ent, and lifting his battle-axe on high, was on 
the point of bringing it down upon the helmet 
of the knight. The girl quick as thought flung 
her horse between the two men, uttering a piere- 
ing shriek of “O God of Heaven, save Lewis, save 
him, save him!” 

At the sound of the girl’s voice and as he 
caught a glimpse of the girl’s face in the glare 
of the lightning (in her excitement her hood had 
fallen from her head leaving it fully revealed) 
the outlaw uttered a terrible cry and his weapon 
fell with a dull thud to the ground. The knight’s 
battle-axe which had been raised to ward off the 
attack of the ‘Red Wolf’ and which now finding 
no resistance, smashed down with terrific force 
upon the head the robber, inflicting a wide and 
awful gash in his forehead. With a faint moan 
the man fell from his saddle face foremost, and 
lay quite still upon the road. Clotilda hardly 
realizing what she was doing, bent over the pros- 
trate form, managing with the assistance of 
Lewis, who had by this come to her side, to tum 
over the body on its back. As she did so the 
covering of wolf’s skin which had masked the 
outlaw’s face fell down upon the man’s shoulder, 
leaving his countenance fully exposed to view 
in the light of the lanterns which the servants 
had by now brought hurriedly forward. To her 
horror and dismay she beheld the white and bleed- 
ing face of her own father! And with a scream 
she started violently backwards. At that instant 
the ‘Red Wolf’ opened his eyes and murmured 
brokenly over and over again, “My poor little 
girl, my poor little girl, ’tis the judgment of God!” 

* * * * 

The ‘Red Wolf’ did not long survive his wounds. 
His daughter unswerving in her faithfulness had 
him conveyed back to the castle where he lingered 
for several days suffering excruciatinng agony. 
But thanks to her love and her devotion and 
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fervent prayers, the girl had the supreme hap- 
piness of seeing her misguided father die sincere- 
ly repenting his past evil life. Clotilda, by his 
express desire some days after his death, pre- 
sented herself to the King, giving into his hands 
the castle and all of its possessions for His 
Majesty to use for the sake of the poor and 
needy. 

But God in His mercy and providence who had 
sent this fair girl such pain and suffering now 
conducted her along the ways of peace and love. 
By express order of the king and in spite of all 
she could say to the contrary of her unworthiness 
because of the crimes of her father, she was 
wedded to the man who through all those black 
days had remained so loyal and true to the only 
woman he had ever loved. The occurrences of 
that unspeakable night are now only a faint 
memory to the beautiful and lovely wife of Lewis 
De Monte Falcon, but she nevertheless prays for 
the soul of the father who had loved her alas! 
far too well—for the ‘Red Wolf’ whom she trusts 
will some day lie shorn of all his wickedness, no 
longer red but of whitest snow, within the en- 
circling arms of the spotless Lamb of God in the 
supernal pasturage of the Kingdom of Heaven! 


Autumn Reveries 
LoLa BEERS MYSEN 


aureoled autumnal eves wrapt in their film of 
mysteriousness! The poet asks “What?” and 
the breezes whisper “It is Autumn.” An autumn, 
yes. It is but the oft-repeated story of God’s 
goodness in giving His unworthy children plenti- 
ful harvests. It seems as if the very atmosphere 
is diffused with coloring. The cheery woodbird 
sings of a pretty southern nest where the waver- 
ing pine-plumes hush the little ones to rest; while 
the leaf-curled spider boats whirl gaily down the 
small forest brooklet—smiling into the face of 
the shaded future like children with no thought 
of care of the outside world. All is gorgeous. 
Nature dresses in her crimson robe of fall 
fully conscious that “she makes merry today for 
tomorrow she dies.” Days ago the nodding blos- 
soms fluttered to the love-claiming zephyr. We 
see the sunsplashed leaves of the whistling popals 
shimmer and flush and hear the silken rustle of 
the rye as the saucy west wind frolics along. 
It looks as if some of the brilliance of the king- 
dom beyond the skies were flooding the earth. 
What a scene for Christians and nature lovers. 
They can see the honey-bee giving his last caress- 
es to the red clover and dandelion while the 
busy man of the world exclaims angrily as the 
puffy white thistle balls toss their tiny stars 


ited days of mellowed thoughtfulness, 


to the wind. At his first bold stare the autumnal 
sun emblazons his mark of fire and gold upon 
the maples. The thorn apples redden and the 
laden oaks eager to be rid of their loads of acorns 
lift their boughs to burning sunlight and crave 
a final touch of deep rose-red and brown. 

So the happy hours fleet as shadows until the 
crackling brush-wood tells of ever-ripe hazel-nuts. 
The air turns pink and damp and the soft-piped 
frog’s song heralds the approach of the Maid 
of the Evening Mist. 

Such a trembling darkness creeps into the 
woodland. The great light sinks behind the ga- 
bled cottage earlier each evening. No more slow- 
ly swaying grain for the tiny wheat brooms have 
been ruthlessly cut down to fill the barns of hope- 
ful harvesters. The southwinged warblers hold 
merry feasts of luscious cherries and the woods 
thrill at the melody of their farewell song. Pret- 
ty colored autumn leaves with your richly woven 
veins, so bright and sunny, how like the thoughts 
of poets are you! Some of you eager for the 
flattering praise of the world fling yourselves 
headlong into the stream of applause dancing so 
sparkingly and alluringly and after a short period 
of pleasure pass into a sea of Oblivion and all 
are lost and forgotten. 

But the golden leaves fall and lie buried deep 
to be unearthed by a future generation—these 
are the master poets who even now we reverence 
in love and fear. But did not Shelly and others 
forget one thing in their ecstasy of nature? 
We fear we must answer “Yes,” for did they 
not look on earth alone—perhaps as high as the 
clouds you will say—but no farther. Not once 
did they lift their faces to the Designer of all 
great works. 

Such are my reveries on a sad sweet Autumn 
of the long ago, far off in the beautiful land of 
the lakes—Wisconsin. 


The Eucharistic League 


The Priests’ Eucharistic League—which met in 
convention at Notre Dame, Indiana, in August 
of this year—is the result of the prayer and the 
labors of the Ven. Pere Eymard, apostle and 
ardent lover of the Holy Eucharist, and founder 
of the Congregation of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment. This Congregation has perpetual adora- 
tion in all its houses. The zeal of its founder has 
descended to his disciples, whose desires it is to 
see the hearts of priests and people inflamed with 
love for Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 

This zeal for the propagation of devotion to 
our Eucharistic Lerd prompted the Central Di- 
rection of the Priests’ Eucharistic League, at 
Paris, to urge upon the Benedictine Fathers, at 
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St. Meinrad, the acceptance of the general direc- 
tion of this great work in the United States. 
After repeated requests from the central direc- 
tion the work was finally undertaken in 1891, in 
which year the Priests’ Eucharistic League was 
established here. The burden of direction was 
placed upon the Rev. Bede Maler, O. S. B., and 
well did he bear the responsibility and look after 
the interests of the League. For under his able 
management and zealous administration the 
League spread so rapidly that, three years after 
its establishment, the first Eucharistic Congress 
could be held at Notre Dame in 1894. A second 
congress was held at the same place in 1897; a 
third, in 1908; a fourth, in 1919. Other Con- 
gresses were held at various places, for instance, 
at Washington, Philadelphia, St. Louis, ete. In 
October, 1897, owing to ill health, Father Bede 
resigned the office of director general. Father 
Vincent Wagner, O. S. B., was appointed in his 
stead and held office till Jan. 1, 1902, when the 
Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament, who had 
established themselves in New York City, took 
over the direction of the League. The Very 
Rev. John Graham, S. S. S., is the present Di- 
rector General. 

The members of the Priests’ Eucharistic League 
spend one hour each week in adoration before 
the Blessed Sacrament. Rare privileges and great 
indulgences are conferred upon all priests who 
are members. But the League of adorers is not 


restricted to priests alone, there is also a league 
for the laity. 


This is rightly called a Eucharistic age. It is 
an age of frequent and daily Communion, of 
veneration and adoration of the Most Holy Sac- 
rament. May our Lord in the Holy Eucharist 
inflame the hearts of priests and people with 
ever increasing love and hunger for the heavenly 
food preserved on our sacred altars. Adveniat 
regnum tuum—Thy kingdom come! 


Reconstruction 
JUSTIN SNYDER, O. S. B. 


(*4 HOU didst give them bread from heaven, 
T containing in itself all sweetness.” Through 
sin man lost all that is truly sweet in life. 
Sanctifying grace, which is the life of the soul, 
was taken away and with it all those blessed 


hopes which accompany its possession. What 
was agreeable more, what lovely, what restful? 
Sensual pleasures? Are they sweet? Can one 
seek loveliness in that which is disordered and 
revolting to his sense of uprightness? Can he 
find rest in pampering passions which with every 
indulgence become more restless? Can things low, 
fitful, enervating satisfy the soul which was made 
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for things noble, eternal, satiatins? In his sou] 
man was crying for bread and there was no one 
to break it for him. Then Jesus came and told 
men of a bread that was from heaven; a bread 
which would give life to the soul and preserve it 
from death; 
upon those who would partake thereof. And He 
said, “I am the living bread which came down 
from heaven,” and He is God. “And the bread,” 
He told us, “which I will give is my flesh, for 
the life of the world;.... He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood, abideth in me and 
I in him.”—St. John 6. He had to go to heaven 
to prepare a place for us, but he assured us “] 
will not leave you orphans, I will come to you.” 
Christ it was Who brought about man’s recon- 
struction. He bought us with His Blood and 
drove out the devil with His grace and with that 
same Precious Blood and vivifying grace He 
wishes to come to us, to enter into us as our 
Food, to bind us inseparably to Himself that we 
may abide in Him and He in us, that we may 
not longer live but that He may live in us. What 
more could man desire than this? When is there 
greater sweetness than when He who created us 
rests in our tabernacles, in our bodies? He wish- 
es us to receive Him frequently, daily. He knows 
the power of the devil and wishes to cement Him- 
self to us by His physical presence. He loves us 
and desires to clasp our souls in an embrace 
closer than that even with which as a child He 
clung to His Blessed Mother. Reconstruction! 
We all need it. There are weaknesses we must 
repair, faults to be overcome, sins, perhaps even 
mortal sins, to be washed away, and avoided in 
the future. The season of Forty Hours is at 
hand \-herein our Lord is especially lavish with 
His gifts and Holy Church is most generous with 
her indulgences. What an excellent time to be 
gin a renewal of our spiritual life, to reconstruct 
our whole selves, to put off the old man and to 
put on the new! The Bread from Heaven will 
effect this, will take away bitterness from our 
hearts, will bring joy and gladness to our souls 
because it is from heaven and contains in itself 
all sweetness. 


The Helmet 


(Continued from page 171) 


strolled down the steps into the garden. But 
from the slow meditative way in which for fully 
half an hour he walked up and down with his 
hands clasped behind him, I believe it made more 
impression on him than he cared to pretend, and 
that from this forward the name of von Bierstadt 
will never be forgotten in his daily Memento. 
Men are very provoking and past understanding. 
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Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 


REV. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


The conclusion of the Introduction to Abbot 
Gueranger’s little work on the Oblates herewith 
follows. It will be noticed that it was written 
in England, and refers in great measure to that 
land. We have left it as it stands, since what 
it says about Benedictine activity in the England 
of bygone ages will prove very interesting and 
instructive. : 

The chief end of the monastic institute is 
prayer, the prayer of the Church, which St. Bene- 
dict has called in his rule “Opus Dei,” “the work 
of God.” Everything else in the monk’s life 
must be subservient to prayer; nothing is to be 
preferred before it. “Operi Dei nihil praepona- 
tur’°—“Let nothing be preferred to the work of 
God,” writes the Saint in his rule. Prayer is the 
keynote, the touchstone, and the very essence of 
this life; and its whole spirit might be summed 
up in the words of the Canticle of Ezechias: 
“Psalmos Nostros cantabimus cunctis diebus vi- 
tae Nostrae in domo Domini”—“We will sing our 
psalms all the days of our lives in the house of 
the Lord.” 

“Wherever men believe in prayer,” wrote Fa- 
ther Dalgairns, in his essay on “The Spiritual 
Life of Mediaeval England,” “you are sure to 
have the monastic life in some shape or other. 
If they have none, they will soon cease to be- 
lieve in prayer, as is fast becoming the case in 
all Protestant countries. Wherever the Christian 
idea is strong, men who are by their position 
necessarily involved in the strife of the world, 
will be glad to know that men and women who 
are separated from its turmoils and its sins are 
offering prayers to God for them.” 

A real appreciation of the value of prayer is 
surely a need of the present age, when a veiled 
Pelagianism seems to have invaded the minds of 
so many Christians, making them trust too much 
to human means and natural activity, and not 
enough to the help that comes from God. The 
spirit of the age is opposed to the supernatural, 
and tends to exalt and make much of the natural 
aspects of Christianity. 

“Is not life more dangerous and salvation more 
insecure,” asks Father Dalgairns, in the essay 
just quoted, “because of this terrible invasion of 
the world, with its audacious requirements and 
unblushing exigencies? Considering the cool im- 
pudence with which the world insists on its own 
innocence—nay, has even the impertinence to look 
upon its general mode of life as a duty to socie- 


ty—it does seem as if this new attitude of the 
world called for new rules and a greater sivict- 
ness to counteract its dangers.” 

For the Anglo-Saxon race, Christianity is 
coeval with Monasticism and the Benedictine life. 
The Benedictine Order has a special historical 
claim upon the affections and gratitude of the 
English people. St. Gregory the Great, the Apos- 
tle of England, was a Benedictine monk, and the 
first Archbishop of Canterbury was the Prior of 
the Benedictine Monastery of St. Andrew, found- 
ed by St. Gregory in his own paternal home, 
called in after times the Church of SS. Andrew 
and Gregory on the Coelian Hill. 

The first companions of St. Augustine of Can- 
terbury, who became the first English bishops, 
were all monks from that Roman Monastery; so 
that the great English Church was not only, in 
the first instance, an “Italian Mission” sent by 
an Italian Pope, but a Benedictine Mission also 
sent by a Benedictine Pope. 

Moreover, in no other country, perhaps, has 
the monastic life entered into the Hierarchical 
life of the Church so completely as it did in Eng- 
land, from the first introduction of Christianity 
to the overthrow of the true religion in the land 
under Henry VIII and Elizabeth. All the Ca- 
thedral Chapters (save five served by secular 
clergy, and one by Augustinian Canons) were 
composed of Benedictine monks, to whom the 
Bishop stood in place of Abbot, there being a 
Cathedral Prior to rule the Monastery attached 
to the Cathedral. 

All the Archbishops of Canterbury were pro- 
fessed monks except three, of whom one was the 
glorious Martyr to the liberties of the Church— 
St. Thomas a Beckett, the patron Saint of the 
English secular clergy who, though not a pro- 
fessed monk, was aggregated to the Order on his 
nomination to the See of Canterbury, and who 
always wore the Benedictine habit, which was 
found on his dead body under his Archiepiscopal 
vestments, after the scene of his martyrdom in 
the Chapel of St. Benedict in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. 

The monasteries have ever been the citadels 
and strongholds cf the Christian life, as well as 
the cities of refuge for the people of God in 
Christian times. The names of the great saviours 
of the Christian Commonwealth during the Early 
and Middle Ages are the names of monks, such 
as St. Gregory the Great, St. Gregory VII -(bet- 
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ter known as Hildebrand), St. Peter Damian, and 
that host of illustrious Saints, the list of whose 
names alone would fill a page. It was the cor- 
ruption of wordly society that gave rise to the 
monastic life, and led great Saints like St. Bene- 
dict to fly for protection and safety in the first 
instance to the monasteries as to “the mountains 
whence help cometh.” 

It is for the same reason that the Institute of 
the Oblates of St. Benedict is proposed to the 
Faithful living in the world, as an antidote to 
the evil communications of the world, with their 
lowering and corrupting influences, and as a 
powerful means by which the tone and atmos- 
phere of the Gospel of Jesus Christ may be dif- 
fused, and make itself felt in our lives. It is, 
in fact, a practical way of helping ourselves anew 
to that “salt of the earth” which constitutes the 
main social characteristic and distinction of the 
Christian life. 

A SECULAR PRIEST. 


Statutes 


(Continued) 


The particular duties of the Oblates are as 
follows: 

(1) Every day the Oblates who recite neither 
the Breviary nor the little Office of the B. V. M., 
nor attend any canonical hour, should say either 
the third part of the Rosary of the B. V. M., or 
the Office of the Oblates. For these prayers the 
Moderator of the Oblates may, for a reasonable 
cause, substitute others, even shorter. 

In the morning they should, with St. Gertrude 
as patroness, offer their acts to God according 
to the intention of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
and in the evening they shall examine their con- 
science and render God an account of their daily 
actions. 

(2) Every Tuesday they should consecrate to 
St. Benedict, and if prevented from hearing Mass 
on other days, at least on this day they should 
devoutly assist at the Holy Sacrifice or honor 
the Holy Father St. Benedict by some pious deed. 

(3) Once a month they should meditate for 
half an hour in the presence of the Blessed Sac- 
rament or at least during some Mass of obliga- 
tion, and should receive Holy Communion. 

Furthermore they should attend the monthly 
meetings and spiritual conferences. 

(4) Every year, on the feast of the Presenta- 
tion of the B. V. M., which is the principal feast 
of the Oblates, they shall renew their act of Ob- 
lation. Let them also celebrate the Purification 
of the B. V. M. (Feb. 2), sanctified by the offer- 
ing of our Lord, as also the feast of the most 
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holy Father St. Benedict (Mar. 21), of St. Henry, 
Emperor (July 15), and of St. Frances of Rome, 
widow (Mar. 9), whom the Oblates are to vener. 
ate as their heavenly patrons. 

As a reward for their faithfulness, the Secular 
Oblates may be buried in the black habit, with 
scapular and cincture. 

The Oblates should bear in mind that these 
Statutes do not bind under pain of any, even 
venial sin. 

The mottoes of the Oblates are: “Ut in omni- 
bus glorificetur Deus” and “Pax.” 


DECREE 


Our most holy Father Pius X, by Divine Proyj- 
dence Pope, in an audience granted the under. 
signed Cardinal and Prefect of the Congregation 
presiding over affairs of the Bishops and Reg- 
ulars, on July 18th, 1914, graciously approved 
and confirmed the above statutes of the Secular 
Oblates of St. Benedict for the monasteries of 
the entire Order, which by virtue of this decree 
are thus approved and confirmed; all to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Given at Rome in the Secretary’s Office of the 
above-mentioned Congregation on the 28rd of 
July, 1914. 

D. Card. Ferrata, Prefect. 
Ph. Giustini, Secretary. 


INDULGENCES FOR OCTOBER 


Oct. 28. Feast of St. Simon and St. Jude, Apos- 
tles. One plenary indulgence, also seven years 
and seven quarantines, for both the Ordinary 
and Jubilee medals. 


To Our Lady of the Rosary 


How didst thou count thy heart’s sweet prayers, 
O Mother dear? With Jesus near, 

Life must have been one Rosary. 

And when He stood beside thy knee, 

And thou didst smooth his soft brown hair, 
Each gentle stroke was like a prayer; 
Each step His boyhood’s wanderings took, 
Each childish word, each tender look, 
Each pulsing of His Heart divine, 

That woke new founts of love in thine, 
Was as a bead that unto thee 

Made life one long, sweet Rosary. 


O would that I might pray like thee, 
My Mother dear, and feel Him near 
Who made thy life a Rosary! 
Fain would I feel His presence, too, 
In all I think and say and do; 
That every bead along life’s chain 
Might add a note to the refrain 
My heart would sing to Him and thee, 
To whom I give life’s Rosary! 
Sister Rita, in The Book of the Lily. 
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Notes From the 


Field of Science 


REV. COLUMBAN THUIS, O. S. B 


—A new unofficial world’s altitude record was 
made recently at Mineola, N. Y., when an air- 
plane rose to the height of 34,000 feet,—more 
than six miles high. . 

—The U. S. Government is trying the efficiency 
and practicability of airplanes and dirigibles for 
locating and fighting forest fires. 

—Famous conductors of bands and orchestras 
are to be immortalized by a new moving picture 
apparatus which will project simultaneously on 
two portions of the screen both front and rear 
views of the subject. 

—The automoble is now used to hunt kangaroos 
in Australia. Each year, during the prolonged 
drought in the Australian bush section, the 
kangaroo becomes a pest in the farming sections, 
great numbers invading the ranches and destroy- 
ing the crops. Before the automobiles were 
pressed into service, kangaroo-hunting was an 
almost hopeless job. 

—“They don’t answer,” says central to your 
repeated calls for some party by phone. A new 
invention attaches a telegraphic arrangement to 
the base of the telephone and records calls and 
the telephone number of the caller. 

—The tractor binder is one of the latest appli- 
cations of gasoline to farm machinery. A special 
type of binder is hitched to the tail end of a 
tractor which supplies the operating as well as 
the motive power. ; 

—Each cubic inch of air in the vicinity of Lon- 
don is said to contain six million particles of dust. 
Germs, also, are plentiful. It is estimated that 
a man, during ten hours in the city, inhales some 
thirty seven million microbes of all kinds. Hap- 
pily for mankind the disease-bearing microbes 
are much less numerous than their beneficent 
brethren. : 

—Rain-makers and hail-preventers have been 
with mankind since time immemorial. While 
much has been said about the weather, little has 
been done about it. The number of devices is 
legion and the results nil. Chaldean astrologers, 
pagan medicine men, and scientists of modern 
times have tried without certain result. Some 
modern failures are: bombarding the clouds with 
high explosives, discharging large clouds of gas 
into the air, electric Niagaras or immense light- 
ning rods for drawing torrents of electricity from 
the clouds, immense fires; etc. Government ob- 
servations in France and the United States have 
proved the futility of the various devices em- 


—In middle age, as the waist-line increases, 
the lifeline decreases. An examination of 
186,579 policy holders in the various life in- 
surance companies in America has shown that 
the heaviest mortality is found among men and 
women who are between forty and forty-four 
years old and who are from fifty to eighty pounds 
overweight. In the face of these facts physicians 
aré preaching the gospel of exercise. _ 

—Simon Lake, a prominent American inventor, 
has built a submarine of uliar type for the 

of sunken ships and cargos. A steel com- 


partment with an opening in the floor about two 
by four feet is lowered to the desired depth in 
the ocean. A long steel tube communicates at 
an angle with a vessel on the surface and affords 
access to the submerged compartment. Hea 
steel doors to close the compartment, and high 
air presure to keep the water from entering 
make it possible for a person to study the ocean 
bed or the sunken vessel through the opening 
in the floor. The device resembles much the div- 
ing bell of former years, but with many improve- 
ments. 

—A bag of mail has been successfully delivered 
from an airplane to an ocean liner two hours 
after the steamer had left New York. The suc- 
cess of the experiment offers great possibilities 
for expediting mail. 

—New electric bulbs that afford much protec- 
tion to the eyes are now on the market. The 
milky white bulb is characterized by pleasing soft- 
ness of its light. 

—Jack Frost seems to have been routed from 
the California orchards. Heaters or little stoves 
that burn coal, coke, petroleum, or wood are the 
artillery used. One such heater, costing about 
one dollar, is placed aside each mature tree. Self- 
registering moisture-proof thermometers are sus- 
pended throughout the fruit section, and, when- 
ever danger threatens, are visited every hour 
by “night riders” on motorcycles or automobiles. 
As soon as the temperature falls to danger point, 
alarm is given by telephone to the owners and 
at times whole families will rise from their warm 
beds on a chilly morning at 2 or 3 o’clock to ap- 
ply the torch to their heaters. The idea of heat- 
ing is to create a layer of warm air which shall 
rise treetop high and remain there as long as the 
burners are going. The original theory that a 
layer of dense smoke was efficacious or necessary 
has long since been exploded. In fact, the prin- 
cipal aim now is to eliminate the smoke. Many 
other methods have been tried but were not 
practical. One was to stretch artificial covering 
over the trees. This was very efficacious, but 
too expensive, since wind ripped the coverings, 
and there were other troubles. 

—A concrete pile that drives itself with jets 
of water gives at promise of utility. he 
heavy, reenfor pile has two pipes running 
lengthwise from top of pile towards the bottom. 
One pipe leads directly to the center of the point- 
ed end and directs a stream of water under 
tremendous pressure to break the way clear. The 
other pipe discharges along the side of the pile 
to help the displaced earth on its upward course, 
whilst the weight of the pile takes the place of 
a pile driver and sinks the pile always downward. 

—“The greatest progress in the art of radio 
communication since Marconi’s original disclo- 
sures” is the judgment passed by a competent 
authority on the Weagant system of static elimi- 
nation. In the daily press we read so often of the 
wireless wonders that we are apt to conclude per- 
fection already attained, but the art is like to a 
lusty growing boy rather than to a mature man. 
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The ‘static’ in wireless reception means the dis- 
turbance in the receiving instruments due to elec- 
tric storms, which seriously hinder or totally pre- 
vent long distance reception. Mr. Weagant dis- 
covered that the dominant type of ‘static’ travels 
vertically in respect to the earth, whilst the radio 
waves travel horizontally, and his invention is 
based on this difference. Nearly all wireless sta- 
tions have long wires called aerials suspended in 
the air to gather radio waves and to lead them to 
the receiving instruments. By arranging two or 
more aerials properly on both sides of the receiving 
instruments, Mr. Weagant leads the same static 
wave at the same time from both sides to the 
instruments, and the resulting interference pro- 
duces practical zero. It is like two boys of equal 
strength pushing on opposite sides of a door,— 
the door swings neither forward nor backward. 
The radio wave, however, traveling in a different 
way horizontally, reaches the instruments —y 
the aerial from one side before coming from the 
other, and can work out its proper effect. Not 


only does the Weagant system permit continuous 
reception through the severest types of static 
interference, but it has done away with the neces- 
sity of high towers for the aerial, allows great 
distances to be covered with less power at the 
transmitting station, and for the first time makes 
possible the use of an automatic recorder. 


Notes of General Interest 


—Among the distinguished visitors on our 
shores are His Eminence Cardinal Mercier and 
the.King and Queen of Belgium. 

—aA report reaches us that 40,000 churches are 
being confiscated in Hungary. This is the work 
of the Bolshevist element that has long had its 
eye on the property of the Church. Will the people 
of that unfortunate land be enriched by this wan- 
ton despoliation? Only a few of the loudmouthed 
destructionists will profit by this sacrilege. 

—All-our parochial schools and colleges report 
a great increase in attendance this year. In 
some places for lack of room applicants had to 
be turned away. 

—At Corpus Christi, Texas, some days ago, an 
angry sea spent its fury - an unoffending 
city. Great was the loss of life and property. 


The Rt. Rev. P. J. Nussbaum, C. P., bishop of the , 


diocese, was falsely reported to be among the un- 
fortunate victims of wind and flood. 

—On September 3rd the President signed a bill 
making permanent the rank of general for Gen. 
Pershing, commander of the A. E. F. 

—Sept. 14-16 the Catholic Central Verein met 
at Chicago to deal with current social problems. 

—Strong in the Faith and venerable in years, 
Juan Balderama died recently at Pueblo, Colora- 
do in his one hundred sixth year. The age of 
centenarians is not yet passed. 

—The Methodist foreign mission drive netted 
the enormous sum of $110,000,000. The southern 
Baptists opened a drive for $75,000,000; north- 
ern Baptists, for a Victory Fund of $6,000,000; 
while the Presbyterians desire to raise 
$100,000,000. If money alone would convert the 
world to Christ, there would be no pagans left 
in the foreign mission field. 

—tThe late war proved to be a millionaire har- 
vest. The United States alone produced 7,000 

—From all sides the foreign missions are 
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stretching forth a hand of appeal. Their cry is 
the voice of God. 

—tThe Cathedral of Queenstown, Ireland, a mon- 
ument of Irish art, which has been building for 
fifty years, is now completed. The grand struc 
—= is 210 feet long, 84 feet wide, and 100 feet 

igh. F 
—The K. of C., who have 1800 councils in the 
United States, are offering to the returning sol- 
diers regardless of creed, one hundred scholar. 
ships in forty-one of the leading universities of 
the land. Deeds count more than words. 
are the Guardians of Liberty doing to manifest 
their unparalleled patriotism? Echo answers—, 
(Our ears grow weary waiting for reply.) 

—Rev. Joseph S. Reiner, S. J., Professor of 
Social Science, at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, 
has opened a night school of Sociology, in which 
he treats modern social problems. Academic and 
professional credits will be granted. 

—Seven Sisters of Notre Dame, teachers in 
Milwaukee parochial schools, were permitted re- 
cently to pay a visit to their aged mother, Mrs, 
Val. Gonnering, of Freedom, Wisconsin. While 
at home the three eldest of the Sisters celebrated 
the Silver Jubilee of their entrance into the reli- 
gious life. Rev. M. Gonnering, a cousin, celebrat- 
ed the mass. Happy the mother of so many 
daughters consecrated to God. 

—tThe Influenza last year was an expensive 
proposition to the K. of C., who paid out 
$1,490,000 to beneficiaries of members that suc- 
cumbed to the dread disease. 

—In 1917, according to The Builder, a masonic 
journal published at Anamosa, Iowa, the Free 
Masons had in the United States 15,038 lodges 
with 1,850,750 members. The gain in member- 
ship for 1917 was 72,432. 

—Japanese nuns of the Visitation have come 
from Japan to help minister to the spiritual wants 
of their countrymen in California. 

_ —Now that the National War Council has given 
its sanction to the Boy Scout movement, we may 
expect Catholics to take a more active part in it. 

—Baron Emil de Chartier is Belgium’s new 
ambassador at Washington. 

—The basilica of the Sacred Heart on Mount 
Martre, Paris, will be consecrated on October 16th. 
The Holy Father will send Cardinal Vite as 
Apostolic Legate for the occasion. 

—The Fathers of Mercy have opened a noviti- 
ate in this country. 

—Bishop A. J. Schuler, S. J., of El Paso, Texas, 
has about 80,000 Catholics in his diocese. Of 
this number 70,000 are Mexicans, whose mother 
tongue is Spanish. The city of El Paso alone, 
which is divided into four parishes, has as 
Mexican parishoners as there are Catholics of all 
kinds in twenty-two parishes at Denver. The 
Mexicans have the custom of bringing their babies 
to Church for confirmation. In two and one- 
days Bishop Schuler confirmed 8000 Mexicans in 
the Church of the Sacred Heart of El Paso. Those 
who received the sacrament ranged from one day 
to 108 years. They have confirmation on the 
first Sunday of each month. The Rt. Rev. Bishop 
says that he is greatly in need of priests for his 
Spanish speaking people. Outside of the stipe 
generously supplied by the Catholic Chu Ex- 
tension, the priest can look for very little salary. 

—A recent en strike at St. Louis was 
settled by Father Tim Dempsey, who has 
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oil on the troubled waters on a number of similar 
occasions. 

—A pilgrimage is to be made to the Mount of 
the Holy Cross, which will be dedicated with 
Catholic rites. As the mountain itself is very 
difficult of access, the ceremonies will be per- 
formed from the summit of Horn Silver Moun- 
tain, from which an excellent view of the Holy 
Cross can be obtained. Mount Holy Cross, which 
rises to an elevation of 14,176 feet above sea level, 
is said to be the most unusual scenic attraction 
in Colorado and the district surrounding it even 
surpasses in beauty the Rocky Mountain National 
Park. The tree of the cross is 1,000 feet in 
length. Within a radius of ten miles of the moun- 
tain there are about one hundred lakes, of which 
one has been named Constantine Lake, while the 
falls that flow into it, Helena Falls. The view 
at sunrise is said to be truly remarkable. The 

romoters of the undertaking will endeavor to 

ve a pontifical mass celebrated at sunrise on 
the day of the pilgrimage. Non-Catholics as well 
as Catholics are working for the success of the 
pilgrimage. To this end the Mount of the Holy 
Cross Association was formed. Dr. Randall, a 
non-Catholic, was elected president. 

—Philip Francis, a well known journalist and 
war correspondent, says that British Sp yee 
helped set the world on fire and caused the great 
war. Furthermore, that this same propaganda 
brought us into the war and used us as a tool to 
gain world supremacy for the British. “Two 
years ago America had not an enemy in the world 
among the powers. Now it has not a friend.” 

—Scotland laments that the memorial drawn 


up by the Highland Land League was ignored at 


Paris. She will try “to stop the domnition of 
the Celts by Anglo-Teutonic Saxons.”’ The me- 
morial which “had for its objectiive not only 
autonomy for Scotland, but the return to the 
people, of tHe large area of land taken from them 
and held by English nobles.” With tearful eye 
she turns to Uncle Sam for a look of pity and 
compassion. 

—Eight hundred converts is a large class to 
confirm at one time, yet this is the enviable record 
of Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston. The white, 
negro, Chinese, and Indian races were represented 
in the class. The Catholic Church embraces 
every nation and race. 

—At Metz the Knights of Columbus will erect 
a statue to Lafayette on the spot where a statue 
of the dethroned Kaiser stood. 


BENEDICTINE NOTES 


—A new edition of the Benedictine breviary, 
for which we have been waiting quite a while, 
is, according to advice just received from over- 
seas, only about half printed. The work is go- 
ing on very slowly. Dessain, the printer, is work- 
ing in face of enormuus difficulties: paper, ma- 
chinery put out of order, labor troubles, and the 
like. Peace seems almost more troublesome to 

in than war. 

—The Abbot Primate of the Benedictine Order, 
the Rt. Rev. Fidelis von Stotzingen, O. S. B., has 
returned to the international Benedictine college 
of San Anselmo, Rome. His was a forced absence 

the war. 

—Recently we learned that the clergy of Ger- 
many and Austria were destitute of all means. 
So pitiable was their condition that their cloth- 
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ing was one patch upon another—any color that 
could be obtained. Government support has been 
taken away from them and they are really desti- 
tute. Now comes word from reliable sources that 
the Hungarian government has gone a _ step 
farther and has dispossessed the Benedictines 
pgp all the other Orders too) of every- 
thing—monasteries, colleges, churches, property 
—and turned the unfortunate religious out on the 
roadside, literally in their habits, because they 
refused to a man to apostatize from their priest- 
hood and religious state——And this was a war 
fought in the interests of humanity, fought to 
make the world safe for democracy, fought to 
make the world a fit place to live in! Bosh! 

—The Very Rev. Michael Ott, O. S. B., until 
recently prior of St. John’s sg Collegeville, 
Minn., was elected abbot of St. Peter’s Abbey, 
Muenster, Canada, to fill the vacancy made by 
the death of the Rt. Rev. Bruno Doerfler, O. S. B. 
THE GRAIL offers the new abbot best wishes for 
many happy and fruitful years in his mission of 
the far North. 

—The St. Joseph’s Blatt, a weekly published 
by the Benedictines at Mt. Angel, Oregon, which 
went into voluntary suspension some months a- 
go to avoid possible difficulties, has put in its 
appearance again. 

—On August 26th the Rev. Boniface Verheyen, 
O. S. B., of Atchison, Kansas, celebrated the gold- 
en jubilee of his ordination to the priesthood. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. Damian 
Lavery, O. S. B., rector of St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison. Ad multos annos! 

—Rev. Conrad Glatzmeier, O. S. B., pastor of 
St. Mary’s Church, Stillwater, Minnesota, and 
Rev. Jules Perigord, pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church, of the same city, while crossing a rail- 
road track near St. Paul, were instantly killed 
by a fast train. R. I. P. 

—Papers announce a new Benedictine priory 
in the East. Dom. Leonard Sargent, a converted 
———— minister, of Baltimore, went to Down- 
side Abbey, Somerset, England, became a Bene- 
dictine, and now returns to establish a priory of 
the English Benedictines. 

—The Rev. Charles Cannon, O. S. B., is the new 
rector of St. John’s University, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota. On its staff the University numbers 64 
eprofessors. 

—The Catholic Press Association, under date 
of Sept. 2, sends this message from Paris. “One 
German at least has left Metz followed by every 
expression of good will from the ple. On 
Sunday last Rt. Rev. Willibrord Benzler, O. S. B., 
until recently bishop of Metz, departed. He was 
seen off at the station by the whole Cathedral 
Chapter; and his Vicar General, Msgr. Pelt, who 
succeeds him, accompanied him in the train as 
far as the frontier.—The bishop held a farewell 
reception for his clergy before he departed, and 
has left behind a pastoral letter to his flock. He 
was greeted on the platform by representatives 
of the civil and military authorities of France. 
The bishop was known to be faithful to Alsace 
since the day he ascended her episcopal throne, 
and he leaves with . He receives a pension 
of 1,000 francs; and it is possible that he may 
take up his residence in Rome, since his fulfilment 
of his difficult task in a perfectly fair spirit has 
not pleased the authorities or the people of his 
native land.” 
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Musings of a Missionary 


E have just received from Father Pius 
Boehm, O. S. B., Superintendent of the Im- 
maculate Conception (Indian) Mission 
School, at Stephan, S. D., the following letter 
which is self-explanatory. 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION SCHOOL, 
Stephan, Hyde Co., S. D., Oct. 1, 1919. 
To Our Friends and Benefactors:— 

During my stay at the St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 
Indiana, I visited the shrine on Monte Casino 
dedicated to our Blessed Mother. It is beautifully 
situated on a lofty hill, a restful spot overlook- 
ing the lovely valley below. The sun was just 
rising over the misty fog and it was a picture 
for poet to rave over but impossible to describe. 

As I was resting under one of the large oak 
trees, waiting for the Brother in charge to ap- 
pear, my thoughts wandered back half a century 
or more to the days when we boys, students of 
the Abbey, constructed the first little board chapel 
under direction of Rev. Isidore Hobi, O. S. B., 
prefect of the college and seminary. Little did 
we realize then that this spot would become 
sanctified by the prayers of thousands of visitors 
every year and our rude chapel replaced by a 
graceful stone edifice. 

Many of the boys have gone to their reward 
already; of the living, still working faithfully 
in God’s vineyard, I can only recall the Rt. Rev. 
Alerding, bishop of Fort Wayne, Rev. M. Fleisch- 
mann, of Vincennes, Rev. V. A. Schnell, of Terre 
Haute, and Rev. Benno Gerber, O. S. B., of St. 
Meinrad, all in the state of Indiana. 

It was my privilege to celebrate the Holy Mys- 
teries at this sacred spot and lay our cause at 
the feet of our Blessed Lady on the Octave of her 
Assumption, imploring her to ask a special bless- 
ing from her Divine Son upon our friends and 
benefactors for the oft repeated alms for the 
saving of immortal souls. 

May these souls be as shining pearls in your 
heavenly crown! May these souls also repay you 
a hundredfold in this world by securing to you 
success and prosperity in all your undertakings! 

On the feast day of our Heavenly Mother we 
opened school with many misgivings. Every dark 
cloud has a silver lining, we are told, but in oure 
case even the silver lining is obscured. Prices 
on everything have trebled and wages are out of 
sight. Crops were a failure; no vegetables and 
for potatoes we are asked $4.00 per bushel. Spuds 
are with us the staff of life. Moreover, we must 
think about clothing, shoes, coal, upkeep of the 
institution. 

Unless our friends and benefactors come to 
our aid most liberally the school is doomed. We 
cannot permit that; the very imps in the in- 
fernal regions would dance the Highland Fling. 

I, therefore, ask you in the name of Mary Im- 
maculate,; under whose protection this school is, 
to give us a helping hand for the school’s support. 
After all it is lending to the Lord who will repay 
the capital with compound interest in a coin which 
neither rust nor moths can destroy and is legal 
tender throughout the whole realm of Heaven. 
With God’s Blessing, under Mary’s Protection 
and your Assistance, we must succeed. 

Yours gratefully in Christ, 
(ReEv.) P. Boeum, O. S. B. 
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Who can resist an appeal made in the name of 
Mary Immaculate, in behalf of an Indian school 
that for many years has been flourishing on the 
plains of South Dakota? For some years 
all government aid has been withdrawn and the 
Mission School has to depend entirely on charity, 

Dear Reader, has not a bountiful Providence 
with lavish hand poured out choice gifts upon 
you? In gratitude for all these favors are you 
not willing to give an alms to this worthy cause? 
“Do good to thy friend,” says the Scripture, “and 
according to thy ability, stretching out thy hand 
give to the poor”; and St. Paul says, “do not 
forget to do good and to impart; for by such 
sacrifices God’s favor is obtained.” Whatever you 
have in mind to give, please send directly to the 
above address. THE GRAIL is also willing to for. 
ward all alms sent for the purpose. 


Fatherless Children of France 


120 Broadway, New York, 
Sept. 20, 1919, 
To the Editor of THE GRAIL. 
Dear Sir. 

In view of the occasional doubt that has been 
expressed as to the value and character of the 
work of the Society of the Fatherless Children of 
France, it has been a source of great gratifica- 
tion to me, as a Catholic and as a Director of the 
Society, to have in my possession a letter from 
the highest Catholic authority in France, His 
Eminence Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris, 
which he gave to the Canon Cabanel, who is the 
representative of the French High Commission 
in the United States, and who performed such 
distinguished service in the war, with the “Blue 
Devils” of France. If you will be enough 
to have this letter, of which I enclose a copy, 
published in your valued paper or magazine, you 
will not only effectuate the intention of His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Amette, but confer a great favor 
on the Society and on me personally. 

Yours very truly, 
MORGAN J. O’BRIEN 


M. Abbe Cabanel, Military Chaplain 
My dear Chaplain: 
I learn that the work called the “Fatherless 


Children of France” is still being made, in the 
ttacks, 


United States, the object of unjustified attac 
as a result of confusing it with another organiza- 
tion which could not inspire Catholics with the 
same confidence. 

I should like to say again that after repeated 
investigations, I have reached the conviction that 
the funds collected by this work are distributed 
to the orphans with entire impartiality and com- 
plete respect for the religious convictions of 
families. 

I again express my thanks for all that gener 
ous America is doing, and wishes to do, for the 
dear children of France whose fathers have given 
oar lives for their country and for the cause of 
right. 

Believe me, my dear Chaplain, 
Devotedly in our Lord, 
(Signed) LEON AD. CARD. AMETTE 
Archbishop of Paris. 
August 19, 1919. 
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EAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—October is also 

devoted to the blessed Mother of God and is 

known as the month of the Holy Rosary. 
Fortunate, indeed, are we, if we learn in child- 
hood to love this beautiful devotion. Many favors 
have been obtained through the Bles Virgin 
by reciting the Rosary daily. Cherish the Rosary, 
dear children, and you will find your lives en- 
riched and blessed. Joyce Kilmer the young 
American Catholic poet who gave his life on the 
battlefields of France last summer wrote the fol- 
lowing beautiful lines 


THE ROSARY 


Not on the lute nor harp of many strings 
Shall all men praise the Master of all song. 
Our life is brief, one saith, and art is long; 


Silent, O lips that utter foolish things! 
Rest, awkward fingers, striking all notes wrong! 
How from your toil shall issue, white and strong, 
Music like that God’s chosen poet sings? 


There is one harp that any hand can play, 
And from its strings what harmonies arise! 
There is one song that any mouth can sing,— 
A song that lingers when all singing dies. 
When on their beads our Mother’s children pray, 
Immortal music charms the grateful skies. 


KING ARTHUR AND THE ROUND TABLE 


During King Arthur’s time there was a system 
or code of living known as chivalry or knight- 
hood. The principles of chivalry were these: 
gentleness, courtesy, antry, bravery, and a 
high estimate of all women. A knight who did 
not follow all of these principles was deemed 
unworthy of knighthood. It was the duty of 
every knight to uphold the good and punish the 
evil; to defend the old and helpless; to protect 
and honor women and children. The battles they 
fought were known as deeds or feats of arms. 

Now King Arthur paid much heed to the wise 
counsel of Merlin, the wizard, about whom I told 
- before. One day King Arthur said to Mer- 

“My barons will not let me rest until I mar- 
ry and I wish you to advise me as to whom I 
shall take for a wife.” 

“Yes, you should marry,” said Merlin. “A 
man of your attainments and nobility of character 
should not be without a wife. Is there any one 

m you love more than another?” 
~ King Arthur answered, “Yes, I love Guenever, 
daughter of King Leodegrance, of the land of 
Cameliard. She is the fairest lady I have ever 
seen. 


_“As for her beauty and fairness,” replied Mer- 

“she is one of the fairest on earth but if you 
Were not so deeply in love with her I could End 
you a damsel of beauty and goodness that should 


like you and please you. When a man’s heart is 
set, he will not willingly change.” 

“You have spoken the truth,” answered Arthur. 

Then Merlin informed King Leodegrance of 
Cameliard of the desire of King Arthur to marry 
his daughter Guenever. 

King Leodegrance was very happy and he 
answered, “This is the best tidings I have ever 
heard—that so worthy a king will wed my daugh- 
ter. If it would please him, I would give him all 
my lands, but he hath enough and needeth none. 
I shall send him a very valuable gift which will 
please him more than aught else. I shall give 
King Arthur the famous Round Table which was 
given to me by his father, Uther Pendragon. 
There are places about this table for one hundred 
and fifty knights.” 

Now this Round Table of which King Leode- 
grance — was a work of art. It was supposed 
to have n made between 1235 and 1425. Now 
the places at this table were called sieges and in 
every siege in letters of gold was the name of 
the knight who had sat therein. All the sieges 
except two contained a name. 

There were places at this Round Table for 
only hundred and fifty — and King Leode- 
grance had only one hundred knights. There 
had been a great number slain an 
an easy matter to fill their places. 

And so King Leodegrance delivered his daugh- 
ter Guenever unto Merlin, and the Round Table 
and the one hundred knights. 

King Arthur rejoiced when he heard that Guen- 
ever was coming. He was also pleased with the 
gift. “I have loved this lady long,” he said, “and 
therefore there is nothing so much to my liking. 
And these knights with the Round Table make 
me happier than great riches.” 

The King prepared for the wedding and corona- 
tion in the most honorable way that he could. 

King Arthur needed fifty more knights before 
the places at the Round Table would filled so 
he sent Merlin to find them for him. Merlin 
ey twenty-eight knights but no more could 

e find. 

The Bishop of Canterbury came and blessed 
the sieges with great devotion. 

There was one place at the Round Table which 
was called “The Siege Perilous.” Merlin said, “No 
man shall sit in this place except him that shall 
be the most worthy. And if any other shall sit 
here he shall be destroyed.” 

Now it so happened that, at the vigil of Pente- 
cost, when King Arthur and his knights were 
seated about the Round Table there entered into 
the hall a lady on horseback. She dismounted 
and saluted the King then she went to Launcelot 
who was one of the knights of the Round Table 
and _ him to go with her into the forest 
near by. 


it was not 
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Sir Launcelot could not understand why he 
should go with this lady but he instructed his 
squire to saddle his horse and bring his arms and 
then he went with her. 

-They rode until they came into a forest where 
they saw an abbey of nuns. Soon there came 
twelve nuns bringing with them a youth so fair 
and lovely that in all the world men could scarce- 
ly have found another as fair as he. 

“Sir,” they said, “we bring you this lad whom 
we have cared for and we pray you to make him 
a knight. There is none more worthy than he 
to receive the order of knighthood.” 

Sir Launcelot thought he had never seen so 
fair a young man. He seemed as pure as a 
dove, and he said, “Does this young man wish 
to become a knight.” The nuns replied that he did. 

Sir Launcelot answered, “He shall then receive 
the order of knighthood tomorrow at the high 
feast.” And on the morrow he made Galahad 
knight. “God make you a’good man, for beaut 
faileth you not,” said Sir Launcelot to Galahad. 
Then Sir Launcelot asked Galahad if he would 
come into King Arthur’s court, and Galahad 
answered that he would not just then. 

Launcelot then departed from the abbey. And 
when the king and all the knights were seated 
about the Round Table they looked upon the 
Table and saw written with golden letters the 
names of the knights who were to occupy the 
different places or sieges. And when they came 
to Siege Perilous they found written, “Four hun- 
dred and fifty-four winters after our Lord Jesus 
Christ ought this Siege to be fulfilled.” 

“This is a wonderful thing,” they all said. Sir 
Launcelot then said, “I think that this is the day 
when this siege ought to be fulfilled for this is 
the feast of Pentecost after the four hundred 
and fifty-fourth year. I believe that this siege 
should remain covered till he comes that ought 
to achieve this adventure.” Then a cloth of silk 
was placed over the Siege Perilous. 

The King Arthur bade them hasten in to dinner. 

Just as the knights were going to dinner, a 
squire came in and told King Arthur that he had 
seen a great stone floating in the river and that 
in the stone was sticking a sword. 

King Arthur said, “I will see this marvel.” 
All the knights went with him to the river and 
there they found a stone floating. In the stone 
a fair sword was sticking. In the pommel of 
the sword were precious stones set in letters of 
gold. This is what they read, “Never shall man 
take me hence except him by whose side I ought 
to hang, and he shall be the best knight in the 
world.’ . 

The king said to Launcelot, “This sword ought 
to be yours for I am sure that you are the best 
knight in the world.” But Sir Launcelot denied 
the honor and answered, “Truly sir it is not my 
sword. He who essayeth to take the sword and 
faileth shall receive a wound. And I tell you 
that this day shall the adventures of the San- 
greal (Holy Grail) begin.” 

King Arthur bade other knights take the sword 
but, though several tried because the king com- 
manded them, none could move it. 

The steward then bade the king and all the 
knights go in to dinner and every knight knew 
his own place. 
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OCTOBER’S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER 


The following poem was written by Helen H 
Jackson, who was born in Amherst, Maseadit 
setts, in 1831. She died August 12, 1885. 


O, sun and skies and clouds of June 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 


When loud the bumble bee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless, vagrant, 
And goldenrod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight, 
To save them for the morning, 
And chestnuts fall from satin burs 
Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining, 
And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white winged seeds are sowing, 
And in the fields still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing: 


When springs run low, and on the brooks 
In idle golden freighting, 
Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting; 


When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 
By twos and twos together, 
And count like misers hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 


O sun and skies and clouds of June 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 


Physical Culture 


Take correct standing position: ' chest high, 
shoulders and hips in straight line, head erect, 
weight over balls of feet. Place hands on hips, 
thumbs towards back, fingers forward. 


STEP POSITIONS 


Exercise 1. Put left foot forward, diagonally, 
touch floor with toes, stretch instep. Return to 
position. Practice this forward and backward 
movement four times with the left foot, then four 
times with the right foot. 

Exercise 2. Repeat the same movement twice 
with the left foot, then twice with the right foot. 

Exercise 3. Now repeat the movement, first 
with the left foot then with the right foot, four 
times, thus, left, right, left, right. 

Do not neglect the breathing exercises. They 
are of the utmost importance. (1) Assume cor- 
rect standing position and fill lungs full of air. 
Expel slowly. Do this five times. (2) Fill - 
full of air. Expel as quickly as possible. 
this five times. Repeat these exercises several 
times a day. 

The Step Positions will be continued next 
month. 
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Lesson in Expression 


This month we present “The Doll’s Thanks- 
giving” so that if some of our young readers wish 
to give this on a Thanksgiving program they will 
have ample time to prepare it. 

Next month we shall give Christmas readings. 
Our youthful reciters must remember that they 
cannot prepare readings in too much of a hurry. 


It takes time to make work artistic and we must : 


Jearn to make haste slowly. 


THE DOLL’S THANKSGIVING 


A little girl enters carrying twelve dolls which 
answer. to the description of the dolls in the poem. 
If more convenient, the dolls may be arranged 
on a couch. The little girl may take her place 
beside them and face audience at same time as 
curtain is raised. 


There now, I’ve fixed you nicely, all sitting in a 
row 

Upon the parlor sofa, and mind you stay just so! 

Tomorrow’ll be Thanksgiving, and if you ’re good, 


you see, 
I'll take you all to grandma’s to spend the day 
with me. 
My mamma says there’s so much to make us glad, 
‘Twill be the best Thanksgiving Day she ever, 
ever had 
And so, my dearest children, I want that each 


of you 
Should think of something pleasant to make you 
thankful, too! 


Now first there’s Angelina—she’s very glad, I 
know, 
Because she’s new and pretty, and people pet 


her so; 

Then Lily must be thankful to be so straight 
and tall; 

And ioe as happy because she’s nice and 
sma 

Poor Polly is afflicted—she only has one eye; 

I’m very sorry, for her, but if she will but try 

To think how very dreadful it would be if both 
were out, 

I'm _ she’ll feel that’s nothing to be distressed 
about. 


Though ee arms have flattened it doesn’t show 
at all; 

And no one knows that Susy’s back is crooked 
from a fall; 

And Mary’s just as lively although one leg is lost; 

And Sallie can be thankful that though her eyes 
are crossed 

They’re such a lovely color,—the sweetest shade 
of blue,— 

And she has a fine complexion, and pretty dim- 
ples, too. 

And if my dearest Betty is rag and rather old, 

She knows 7 think her lovely, and worth her 
weight in gold! 


Matilda’s nose is broken—that’s bad, I must con- 


ess; 
But I always try to give her the very prettiest 


dress. 
May + can smile a little, although it’s really 


sa 
That floating in the cistern quite spoiled what 
looks she had. 


Louisa’s scratched up badly from playing with 
the cat; 

He might have clawed her eyes out—she must 
remember that; 

And baby fell down cellar, but only cracked her 


ead, 
When she might so very easily have ruined it 
instead. 


The puppy caught Rosanna and pulled off half 
her hair; 

I know she didn’t like it, for she hadn’t much 
to spare. 

But she need never worry over such a slight 
mishap 

When she can wear a pretty, becoming little cap. 

If you thought about your troubles you might 
feel a little blue, 

But I’m certain you’re as happy as if you were 
quite new. 

I want you to remember things that might be 
so much worse, 

And you always find your mother the kindest 
little nurse. , 


Why you might all be orphans, instead of having 
me! 

Or if I were cross and scolded, how dreadful that 
would be. 

But I love you all so dearly I’m sure you will 
consent 

That that’s the best of reasons why you should 
be content. 

So sit up straight, my darlings, and think of 
what I’ve said! 

I’m afraid you might forget it if I let you go 
to bed, 

So I’ll leave you here till morning, all sitting in 


a row, 
Then you'll be up bright and early for Thanks- 
giving Day, you know. 
—YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


THE CIRCUS 


“Come Boys, scramble out and hustle into your 
clothes or you'll miss your breakfast,” called 


papa. 

Bob rubbed his eyes and sat up in bed. “Joe,” 
said he, “wake quickly. Don’t you know what 
day this is?” 

“Oh, I guess it must be Sunday or Monday. 
I don’t want to wake up. You can eat your 
breakfast if you want to. I’m going to sleep,” 
declared Joe. 

“No, Joe, get up, this is circus day and we 
are going to town right after breakfast,” insisted 
Robert. 

This explanation brought Joe out of bed in a 
hurry and both boys were soon ready for break- 
fast. The meal was hurriedly eaten and soon 
they were on their way to town. 

How many cars there were on the road! And 
all of them in such a hury that Joe said, “I guess 
all the men don’t want to be late.” And such 
a number of cars they found in town, too. The 
streets were so crowded that the boys were a- 
fraid they would get lost and clung tightly to 
papa’s hand. 

“Here comes the parade,” a little boy said, and 
every one began to look and listen. First came 
a man riding a spotted pony and shouting through 
a megaphone about the big show on the circus 
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grounds at two o’clock. Next was the steam 
calliope playing “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
Bob and Joe were too excited to speak. Now the 
horses two and two, with their plumes of white 
and blue, just as Riley wrote it. And all the 
wagons with cages. The most of them were 
closed and you could only = what they con- 
tained. But here was one all open and you could 
see a lady sitting in a chair and two big lions 
walking back and forth, showing their teeth and 
lashing their tails. How fierce they seemed. The 
elephants and camels stalked along and the little 
— pricked up their ears as if to say, “We 
now we are cunning.” The clown with his 
painted face and pointed cap, and suit of gaily 
colored cloth brought up the rear. And the 
crowd followed the clown as crowds always do. 

There were so many persons buying tickets 
that the boys began to be fearful lest they should 
not be able to get one and have to remain out- 
side. At last, however, papa saw his chance and 
the boys beheld with pleasure the yellow and blue 
tickets which they saw in his hand. Just out- 
side the big tent were ever so many animals and 
the boys wished to stop to see them before going 
farther. They were finally persuaded to move 
on when told that they might not be able to get 
a seat. Joe heard a man talking about “pre- 
served” seats and wanted papa to get some but 
papa said he guessed the others were all right. 

Soon a man came along selling “c-r-a-c-k-e-r 
j-a-c-k” and Bob nudged papa who understood 
what that meant because he had been a little boy 
and his papa had taken him to a circus every 
summer, almost. 

Then the orchestra played and the animals be- 
gan to perform. There were three big rings and 
so much taking place all at once that the boys 
could not tell which way to look. Here was the 
mama elephant and the papa elephant and the 
baby elephant doing tricks in this ring. In the 
center was the lady with the big fierce lions. 
Over there were the porpoises that tossed big 
balls with their noses. The big brown bears were 
performing on une side and the white bears on 
the opposite side of the ring. 

There were races aueanel the big ring, and 
races around the little rings. A cart load of 
monkeys driving some cute little dogs went a- 
round and around. And here came a man right 
in front of the boys saying “fresh reasted, double- 
jointed, regular hump-backed California peanuts.” 
Another man way up above them was shouting 
“Lemonade, five cents a glass.” A little boy with 
a_ big voice and a basket on his arm called out, 
“Nice buttered pop-corn.” And al! the time the 
band played, and the animals performed. Soon 
aman said he would introduce the dancing 
horses, that were just then coming in the big 
tent. The orchestra played and the horses 
danced. They waltzed and two-stepped and kept 
time to the music better than some le can. 
But the circus came to an end as i cee 
do. The boys would have liked to remain for 
the matinee, whatever that might be, but it was 
five o’clock and a long way home, and papa and 
mama had enough circus for one day they de- 
clared. 

“T’d like to go to a circus every day, and every 
day and every day,” said Joe. “I’d never get 
tired of circuses, would you Bob?” 

“No, I never would, Joe,” replied Bob. 
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CHILDREN’S CUTE SAYINGS 


No one suspected that Harold knew the tele 
phone number because he was too small to under 
stand telephones. The number was 88 and when 
father took down the receiver he was thinki 
of his own number instead of the one for whi 
he meant to ask. When the operator answered 
his call he replied “88.” Harold said quickly, 
“You can’t talk to yous se’f.” 


Mother had told Joe he must do a certain thi 
and when he persisted, she slapped his h 
Joe remarked, “I guess Joe better not do that 
again.” 


When LeRoy was little he pronounced his f’s 
as if they were p’s. If anyone asked him, “how 
are you to-day?” he would answer, “I’m peeling 
pine.” One day he spied the holy water fount 
hanging on the wall. It was fashioned to repre 
sent an angel with outspread wings holding a 
dish. LeRoy put his finger in the dish and found 
it contained nothing. He said, “Mama, put water 
in tub. Make angel peel better.” 


Small son was enjoying the cake immensely and 
said to mother, “I never saw another lady make 
such a good cake as this one.” 


Every Saturday afternoon a certain little boy 
called at the home of his grandmother who in- 
variably rewarded his constancy with a slice of 
cocoanut cake, according to a story told by Rep- 
resentative Thompson of Okla. On one occasion 
when the youngster called, however, it = 
that grandma was expecting company and fear- 
ing that her supply of cake might not prove suf- 
ficient she did not offer him any. e waited 
peter without a hint of the disappointment 

e felt and at length rose to go. 

“I really believe, grandma,” he said as he picked 
up his hat, “that I smell cocoanut cake.” 

The hint was so broad that grandma had to 
take it, but the slice that she brought from the 
kitchen was very thin, a mere shadow of the 
slices she ordinarily gave him. 

“I thought so,” remarked Johnny as he took 
the delicacy, “but grandma, don’t you think it 
strange that I should smell such a very s 


piece?” 
Abbey Chronicle 


—Thomas Hoffman, of Muskogee, Okla., who 
finished the college course in June, entered the 
novitiate Sept. 8, when he was invested with the 
habit of St. Benedict. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman, Mrs. DeJean and 
grandson Maurice, came down from Vincennes, 
early in September to visit their sons, Rev. Mein- 
rad Hoffman and Rev. Hilary DeJean, clerics of 
the Abbey. 

—tThe students enjoyed a half holiday, Sept. 
17, the occasion being the nameday of Father. 
Lambert, one of their professors. ‘ 

—Mrs. , in company with her little son 


Daniel, came all the a from Kansas to poy a 
visit to an elder son, oO. S. B., of 
First Theology. 


r. James, 


~2am2e 885. 
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—Mrs. Kunkel, of Carlyle, Ill., accompanied by 
her two sons, Bernard, of Second Theology, and 
Paul, of Fourth Latin, came Sept. 7, to be present 
at the taking of the vows by her son Anthony, 
now Fr. Gregory, O. S. B. 

—The new school year was formally nee 
September 11. The Very Rev. Albert Kleber, 
0. S. B., rector of the Theological Seminary, was 
celebrant of the Solemn High Mass that was 
offered up to invoke the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit on the year’s work. After the Mass the 
students of each department gathered in their 
respective halls to receive instructions from their 
rectors. The faculty remains practically the same 
as last year. In the Preparatory Seminary Fa- 
ther Charles is Vice-Rector; Fathers Ildephonse, 
Ignatius, and Lambert are the new members on 
the faculty. Father Lawrence, who taught for 
several years, has assumed the duties of assistant 
at Ferdinand, where he replaces Father Norbert, 
who was appointed professor at Jasper College. 

—There is a large attendance at the Seminary 
this fall. We trust that the new Seminary will 
soon be completed so that we may better accomo- 
date the steadily increasing numbers. One hun- 
dred seventeen are pursuing the classics, while 
67 seculars, despite the fact that two classes were 
ordained in 1919, and 11 regulars, are delving into 
the depths of philosophic and theologic lore. A- 
mong their number are two Benedictine clerics 
from the sunny south: Fr. Raymond Egler and 
Fr. James Ericson, of St. Benedict, La. 

—Our College at Jasper also reports a large 
attendance. One hundred thirteen are enrolled 
and more are announced. 


—Messrs. Edward Berheide and Matz Bantley, 
of Richmond, Ind., spent a few days with us re- 
cently. The former, who is the father of our Rev. 
Edward Berheide, O. S. B., has just entered his 
youngest son in the Preparatory Seminary. 

—On Sept. 25 we were rejoiced to have in our 
midst Very Rev. Father Edward, O. S. B., of 
St. Bernard Abbey, Cullman, Ala. 


—To the delight of our efficient band master, 
Father Thomas Schaefer, O. S. B., the band is to 
receive new instruments. Many of our alumni 
have kindly contributed to the worthy cause and 
have made the purchase possible. The old in- 
struments, which are veterans in service and need 
pensioning, have been turned in as part payment 
on the new. Father Columban, who until recent- 
ly wielded the baton, is on a business trip in the 
North and will inspect the new instruments at 
Conn’s factory, Elkhart, Ind., before the selection 
is made. We are waiting in suspense for the 
sweet music that is to be doled out to us. 

—Very Rev. Father Subprior, Celestine Sander, 
0. S. B., has just returned from St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Louisville, where he was made whole 
again by aid of the surgeon’s knife in the skilful 
hands of Dr. Irvin Abel. Dr. Joseph Henry, 
'05~’07, who is likewise very clever with the knife, 
assistant to Dr. Abel, assisted in the operation. 
Father Francis, who also underwent a_ serious 
operation under the care of the same able sur- 

ns, will soon be in our midst again. Brother 
Stanislaus, another victim of the surgeon’s, is 
likewise coming out fine after a most serious 

ration. He was opened up and cut to pieces, 

his life hung by a mere thread. Yet he is 
mending nicely and hopes to return ere long. 
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—On Sunday, Sept. 21, the Rt. Rev. F. H. 
Gavisk was invested with the purple robes of a 
Prothonotary Apostolic. The Rt. Rev. Bishop 
of Indianapolis, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ledvina, of 
Chicago, and nearly all of the Monsignor’s former 
asistants were present for the ceremonies. 

—On Sept. 21, Kringsberg, the Magician, enter- 
tained students and community with his magic 
art and sleight of hand performances and gave 
us an expose of the fallacies of modern spiritu- 
alism. Having spent a number of years with 
leading mediums and noted spiritists, Mr. Krings- 
berg, who has been in the inner circle, is quite 
competent to speak on the subject of spiritism, 
of which he has such intimate knowledge. After 
wandering over the globe and examining the vari- 
ous cults and systems of religion, he finally, 
though at first unintentionally, entered the Cath- 
olic Church. With the intention of refuting the 
teachings of the Church, he picked up the Faith 
of Our Fathers, and, like so may others, laid it 
down again, not, indeed, in disgust or to refute 
the doctrines therein contained, but to embrace 
the Faith. Mr. Kringsberg was born of Swedish 
parents. He goes about giving entertainments 
in Catholic parishes and leaves half of the pro- 
ceeds with the pastor for the benefit of the 
Church. 

—Brother Clement recently had the pleasure 
of a visit from two of his sisters who live in IIl- 
inois, Mrs. Martha Schubert, of Henry, and Mrs. 
Henrietta Louis, of Putnam. 

—Mrs. Frank Sturm, a sister of Father Domi- 
nic, accompanied by part of her family together 
with Mrs. A. Sturm, and Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Sturm, came over from Jasper several weeks ago 
for a short visit. 


AMONG OUR ALUMNI 


Rev. Louis O’Harran, ’10-’14, is stationed at 
the Cathedral, Covington, Ky.; Rev. Raymond 
Stoll, ’09-’13, is assistant at St. Paul’s Church, 
Cincinnati; Rev. Anthony Lehmen was made as- 
sistant at St. Elizabeth’s Church, East St. Louis; 
Rev. Leo Herzog is at Boonville, Mo. 

Lieut. Gaston Charles, after spending some 
months with the A. E. F. in France, has returned 
to the Seminary to complete his theological stu- 
dies; Prof. John S. Hughes, ’09—’15, is instructor 
in Latin in the High ool of his native city, 
Leitchfield, Ky.; Gregory Schroeder, ’07-’10, who 
returned some months ago from service overseas, 
took unto himself a life partner last month and 
has settled down to peaceful pursuits; Victor 
O’Donnell, ’11-’13, is taking a course in law at 
Washington. 

During the month of September the following 
alumni visited at their Alma Mater: Rev. Francis 
Marks, ’79-’83, of Collinsville, Ill.; Joseph Hoer- 
ter, ’79-’80, of Louisville; Rev Theodore Ham- 
mes, ’07—"12, of Wanatah, Ind.; Rev. John Fal- 
lon, ’09-’14, St. Cecilia’s Church, Louisville; Rev. 
John Dudine, Peonia, Ky.; Rev. P. Deery, Bedford 
Ind.; Rev. Louis Becher, 
Hammes entered his youngest brother in the Pre- 
paratory Seminary; Fathers O’Fallon and Dudine 
each brought a student for First Latin. 


Since the opening of the school year the Sodali- 
ty has offe up uiems for the deceased Jo- 


seph Tonini, ’93-’96, and W. H. Hinton, ’10—’11. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


New Subscription Rate Necessary For THE GRAIL 


In spite of every expectation, war prices for paper, inks, labor, and all other 
necessaries for printing continue to increase, instead of decreasing, as we had hoped » 
they would. We have battled with the high prices in our endeavor to publish our 
magazine at the pre-war rate of $1.00 the year, but the crisis has come. We are 
losing money on each issue and the magazine cannot be published any longer at the 
present rate. 

Therefore, after December ist, 1919, the price of THE GRAIL will be $2.00 the 
year. However, we extend to our friends and subscribers the privilege of subscribing 
as far ahead as they wish at $1.00 the a: provided they do so before December Ist. 

If you are not a subscriber to THE GRAIL, then subscribe now and take ad- 
vantage of the low price, $1.00 the year, and of our liberal premium offer. 

If you are already a subscriber, then it will be to your very best interest to re- 
new your subscription for a number of years in advance and get one or more of the 
valuable and useful premiums we are now offering. 


Note well that the old rates and our present premium offer for both new sub- 
scriptions and renewals are good only till December Ist, 1919. 


Rates and Premiums Till December Ist, 1919 


ONE YEAR’S subscription or renewal $1.00. No premium. 

TWO YEARS’ subscription or renewal $2.00. Premium: Medal of St. Benedict 
with leaflet of explanation. 

THREE YEARS’ subscription or renewal $3.00. Premium: Short Visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament, a vest-pocket prayer book; Vocations Explained, Booklet; Photo 
of St. Benedict; or set of Souvenirs of the Benedictine Abbeys and Convents. 

FOUR YEARS’ subscription or renewal $4.00. Premium: The Christian Father; 
The Christian Mother; The Young Man’s Guide; Prayers and Devotions at Mass; 
or Leather Identification Booklet. 

FIVE YEARS’ subscription or renewal $5.00. Premium: My Prayer Book; The 
Catholic Girl’s Guide; Visits to Jesus in the Tabernacle; Letters to Jack; The City 
and The World; Catholic Dictionary and Cyclopedia. 

TEN YEARS’ subscription or renewal $10.00. Three premiums: one to be se- 
lected from each of the above groups; or Prayer Book for Religious; or Thought 
on the Religious Life. 


Reasons For Using Premiums 


By taking advantage of our large purchasing power we can save money for our 
subscribers through the premiums offered. Furthermore, we feel that through these 
offers we are helping to increase the use of Catholic articles of devotion by suggest- 
ing and encouraging such use, and by placing the articles within the reach of many 
who might otherwise find difficulty in procuring them. 


Subscribe or Renew Now 


Our present rates and premium offer are good only till December ist, 1919. We 
earnestly advise you to subscribe or to renew without delay, and that for a goodl 
number of years in advance. To do so is a saving of real money for you. We shall 
welcome such subscriptions both because of the immediate additional revenue and the 
elimination of operating costs.—It costs no more to handle a ten years’ subscription 
than a one year’s subscription. 


A Christmas Suggestion 


Christmas, with its ever puzzling question, “What to give?” is again near at hand. 
Would not a few years’ subscription to our magazine, with the premiums we are 
offering, be a real worth-while present to your friends? If you subscribe to THE 
GRAIL, we will begin their subscription with the December issue and send them the 
special Christmas number which is now in preparation. Moreover, we will mail to 

em an attractive little Christmas card stating that you have subscribed for them 
and that the subscription is a Christmas present from you. Your name and their 
name will be neatly typewritten on the card, and both the card and the special Christ- 
mas number of THE GRAIL will be mailed from our office on December 20th, so as 
to reach your friends by Christmas. If you so desire we will send the magazine to 
one address and premiums to another. 
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